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SNEAD BOOKSTACKS 
and MOBILW ALLS 


The list of libraries equipped with Snead Bookstacks and Mobilwalls 
reads like a “Who’s Who” of the world’s outstanding libraries. 


Snead & Company designed and built the metal bookstacks for the 
original Library of Congress almost 50 years ago, and since then, 
many of the major improvements in stack construction were developed 
by this progressive organization. A wealth of experience gained 
through generations of library specialization provides ample assurance 
against costly mistakes due to unsound design, and may also save you 
the necessity of duplicating expensive development work already per- 
formed successfully for others. 

Whether you are planning a new library, a rearrangement, or even 
the simple addition of a few sections, it will pay you to consult us. 
We will gladly cooperate in the preparation of plans and specifications 
without obligation. 


The W ol: Outstanding Lsbrets Equipped with 








Bookstack Catalog 


Send for the Snead Book- 
stack Catalog containing 
valuable facts, plans, en- 
gineering data, and illus- 
trations. 


SNEAD & Company s Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 


Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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Modern Multi-Tier Construction 


calls for BOOKSTACKS by BREEZL 








@ Cut-away perspec- 

tive of Breeze multi- 

tier bracket stack construction showing Breeze 

deck floors of (1) concrete; (2) beamed steel 
te (top surface); (3) beamed steel plate 

underside); (4) flush-steel, concrete-filled. 





OBVIOUSLY, the prime function of 
bookstacks in the modern library is the 
efficient, economical storage of books. 
But when you specify Bookstacks by 
Breeze for a multi-tier installation you 
obtain other basic advantages. For 
Breeze Bookstacks are designed to per- 
form important structural functions 
... the bracing of walls .. . the support 
of floors and roof slabs . . . windbrac- 
ing. Properly integrated with building 
design, Bookstacks by Breeze elimi- 
nate large, space-consuming structural 
members and guarantee the more fin- 
ished appearance which adds to the 
lasting satisfaction built into Breeze 
installations. 


Send Today for your copy of the Breeze 
Bookstack Brochure. More than just a 
catalogue, this booklet pre- a2==——u» 
pared especially for archi- | axm==m [ff 
tects and librarians is a | BREEZE 
CEE TETTET 
guide to the proper use 
and disposition of metal 
library equipment. 


NEWARK 7, 
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IN CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES 
The Trend is Toward 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Planned to fit the Modern Mosaic 3 R's 
at the very center of LIBRARY SERVICE 





READING for RECREATION. Nineteen volumes of the 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE planned to satisfy the recrea- 
tional mood of a child’s curiosity. 


READING 











—_— sine 
for | THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
REFERENCE | School and Library Division 
par i, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
i Pl d ithout obligati 
RESEARCH | ew circular entitled “Unigne Aid to 
Volume 20 of Education.” 
THE BOOK OF RE SMa ep ee ek 
KNOWLEDGE meh 
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Already published 


THE BOOK OF 
HOUSES 


By JOHN P. DEAN and SIMON BREINES 


A complete guide to home building, buying and 
remodeling in the low cost field. 100 plans, 150 
photos, many other illustrations. $2.00 


THE PROCESS OF 
PERSUASION 


By DR. CLYDE MILLER 


Here are the secrets of the art and science of 
selling ideas (or products) to individuals or groups. 
By the head of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. $2.00 


15TH GIANT CROSS- 
WORD PUZZLE BOOK 


By A. M. LOUNSBERY 


150 new puzzles, including 25 double-acrostics. 
$1.25 


CHINESE IVORY 
SCULPTURE 


By WARREN E. COX 


The only book on the subject. Limited edition, 
autographed. 75 illustrations. $10.00 





February 


THE BEST OF 
SCIENCE-FICTION 


Edited by GROFF CONKLIN 


40 thrilling stories of science’s new wonders. $3.00 


By JEROME DREIFUSS 


A strange new novel which brings Leonardo da 
Vinci to New York in 1941 and introduces him to 
a girl named Muggins. $2.50 


March 


THE HISTORY OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


By OSCAR M. VOORHEES 


The first and only authentic history. Illustrated. 
$4.00 


THE GENTLEMAN’S 
COMPANION 


By CHARLES H. BAKER, JR. 


Over 700 exotic recipes for the gourmet’s food 
and drink. 2 volumes, $5.00 








Watch future issues for full information on these titles. 
Crown promotion will back them all. 
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Morch (continued) 


BLONDES’ REQUIEM 


By RAYMOND MARSHALL 


An exciting new detective novel of murder and 
pursuit, with 3 lovely blonde victims. $2.00 


THE PORTUGUESE 
LETTERS 


LOVE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN TO 
A FRENCH OFFICER 


Translated by DONALD ERICSON 


Sensitively translated from the European classic, 
with a poignant appeal to the reader’s under- 
standing and sympathy. $1.25 


ALEC THE GREAT 


By EDWINA 


1001 of Alec’s wise little verses on human frailties, 
each illustrated by the author. A “sales” com- 
panion to The Cheerful Cherub. $2.75 


PUZZLE PARADISE 


By JEROME S. MEYER 


150 diverse and delightful puzzles by the Puzzle 
Editor of Reader's Scope. $1.00 





tial 
CROWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


nooks for spring 


April 
THE BIG NOISE 


By FIELDEN FARRINGTON 


A gusty novel of America’s colorful radio per- 
formers. $2.50 


VOICES OF HISTORY, 
1945-46 


Edited by NATHAN AUSUBEL 


Speeches and documents of the world’s leaders 
during 1945. Complete index and monthly chrono- 
logy. $3.50 


DAVE DAWSON 
AT TRUK 


By SIDNEY BOWEN 


The adventures of Dave and his English friends at 
the Japs’ mystery naval base. 65¢ 


May 
A WORK OF FICTION BY 


SHOLOM ALEICHEM 


Translated by JULIUS and FRANCES BUTWIN 


The first English translation of the writings of the 
renowned Yiddish author. (Title to be announced 
later) $3.00 


DEATH STOPS 
THE SHOW 


By LLOYD S. THOMPSON 


The murder of the Hollywood producer leads 
piano-playing detective Greenway from San Fran- 
cisco to South America. $2.00 
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4 he - final issue of Yank, weekly organ of GI 
Joe, came out just as the Old Year was slip- 
ping away (December 28, 1945): on its cover, an 
honorable discharge certificate signed by Chief of 
Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower; within, a two-page 
spread of its favorite pin-up girls, photographic 
morale boosters that have brightened up bunk heads 
from Iceland to China and from China to the Po. 
“Life in the service,” said one of its last-minute 
correspondents, “will be lonesome without Yané.” 
The magazine started on a shoestring loan of 
$25,000 from the Army Exchange Service, and 
turned back in the end a profit of more than a 
million dollars. At one time sixteen separate edi- 
tions, totaling 2,600,000 copies, were published 
each week all over the world. The head office, on 
East Forty-second Street in New York City, was 
known as “Fort Bartholomew to Yank editors. The 
paper, since its first appearance in June 1942, has 
been written by and for the enlisted men, and it 
never relaxed in its candid remarks on the conduct 
of the war and on Army procedure in general. 


Ageless, etc. 


George Bernard Shaw termed his reported pro- 
posal of marriage to Lady Astor as ‘‘a bit of delight- 
ful nonsense—absurd nonsense.” He had expressed 
his regret at her retirement from Parliament, and 
she had replied, “It’s all my husband's fault.’ 
“Well, get rid of the fellow,” wrote Shaw. To 
Lady Astor's suggestion that she would if Shaw 
would marry her himself, he answered, “I don't 
want to, but I will.” 

Two members of the Brains Trust (British 
equivalent of “Information, Please”), Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad and Kingsley Martin, raised the question, 
“What does one save in a fire?” as smoke poured 
through the window of Martin’s London apart- 
ment, interrupting their chess game. The answer: 
“We bundled some clothes into a couple of suit- 
cases, and . . . chose some manuscripts.” By that 
time the fire was out. 


Women Who Write 


Lillian Smith scorned New York dramatic critics 
for their cool reception of her “Strange Fruit.” She 
believed, she said, that they had been primarily dis- 
appointed in not finding it a “biracial Romeo and 
Juliet affair.” 3 J J Two thirds of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s estate will benefit the Richmond, Virginia, 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The $100,000 trust fund was set up in memory of 
her Sealyham terrier, Jeremy. & 3% J Kathleen 
Norris has ceased writing installments of “A 
Woman's Life,” CBS soap opera. %& 3% J Emily 
Hahn (China to Me) was married to British Army 
Major Charles Boxer, father of her child, in 
New Haven, Connecticut, soon after Major Boxer’s 
arrival in this country in late November. % J 
Nora Waln, author of House of Exile and Reach- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


ing for the Stars, returned to America after a war- 
time stay in England where she had maintained a 
home for refugee and blitzed children. She intends 
to give a series of seventy-five lectures in which she 
will emphasize the importance of American pa- 
tience with, and understanding of, the Russians. 
The proceeds of her tour will go to child relief in 
England and Norway. 


Decisions Various 


In a Washington ruling made by District Judge 
Bolitha J. Laws (on the basis of a report of four 
psychiatrists), Ezra Pound, sixty-year-old poet ac- 
cused of treason, was adjudged “insane” and “‘men- 
tally unfit for trial,” on December 21. The report 
held that he was “unfit to advise properly with 
counsel or to participate intelligently and reason- 
ably in his own defense.” & Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government has blacklisted a 
formidable group of American correspondents, 
terming them “unacceptable to China.”” The decid- 
ing factor appears to have been the manner in 
which the journalists handled the struggle between 
the so-called Chinese Communists and the Chung- 
king government. Among the banned writers are: 
Edgar Snow, Vincent Sheean, Leland Stowe, Brooks 
Atkinson, Richard Watts, and Jack Belden. 

André Maurois, novelist, biographer, and _his- 
torian, will join the faculty of the University of 
Kansas to conduct classes in literature. 2 it & 
Harold J. Laski, writer, political economist, and 
chairman of the British Labour Party, visited the 
United States for the first time since 1939. Speak- 
ing to the Nation Associates at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, he called for an end to national 
sovereignty and criticized the present British for- 
eign policies. 


Finished Business 


The Goncourt Academy Prize for the best French 
novel of 1945 was awarded to Jean-Louis Bory, 
twenty-five-year-old professor and the youngest 
novelist to receive the honor. The book, My Vil- 
lage on German Time, is his first, and deals with 
the German occupation. The secondary Théo- 
phraste Renaudot Prize was given to Henri Bosco. 
It was rumored that one of these two prizes would 
have gone to Julien Gracq for his Le Beau Téné- 
breux had not M. Gracq stated that he would never 
accept any sort of literary prize. & J J Josephus 
Daniels, newspaper editor and author (The Wilson 
Era. . .) was awarded the Mayflower cup on De- 
cember 14 at a meeting of the North Carolina State 
Literary and Historical Association in Raleigh. The 
award has been made annually since 1930 by the 
Mayflower Society in North Carolina and goes to a 
resident Tar Heel author whose book is judged the 
best of the year. Jonathan Daniels, son of this 
year’s winner, enjoyed the same honor in 1938 with 
his book, A Southerner Discovers the South. 


(Continued on page 392) 
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A New Contribution to Thought 
by America’s Foremost Thinker 


PROBLEMS of MEN 


by John Dewey + 465 Pages + $5.00 


he latest, thought-provoking book by the leading 

living philosopher in the United States. Rich in 
dynamic ideas are the parts devoted to “Democracy 
and Education’, “Human Nature and Scholarship” 
and “Value and Thought”. Especially rewarding is 
the part in which Professor Dewey introduces us to 
other famous thinkers of our time, such as Marsh, 
Whitehead and James. A timely book of lasting 
importance. 


BIBLE for the LIBERAL 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 
With a Foreword by Lin Yutang + $3.50 


Principles of ethics judiciously selected from biblical literature, in- 

cluding the Hebrew Books of Wisdom and the Apocrypha, but 
minus the customary mythological and ritualistic overtones. The es- 
sence of true Christianity and Judaism for liberals. 


THE CRIME of IMPRISONMENT 


By George Bernard Shaw 
Illustrations by William Gropper -* $2.00 


Now in book form for the first time—the famous essay on penology 
that Shaw wrote for the British Labor Research Office after the 
last war. Full-page illustrations drawn especially for this volume by 
William Gropper. 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 390) 


DIED 


NoveMBER 30. Arthur Davison Ficke, poet and 
novelist ; in Hudson, New York; sixty-two. Among 
his best known works are The Happy Princess, 
Sonnets of a Portrait Painter, The Man on the Hill- 
top, and Tumultuous Shore. In 1918, he founded, 
with Witter Bynner, the school of “spectrist 
poetry,” a satire on the then-prevalent admiration 
for Russian literature. 


DECEMBER 1. Hiram Motherwell, author, editor, 
and foreign correspondent; in New York City; 
fifty-seven. Among his books are The Theatre of 
Today (1914), The Imperial Dollar (1929), and 
The Peace We Fight For (1943). 


DECEMBER 1. Margaret L. Woods, poet, novelist, 
and friend of Lord Tennyson; at Thursley, Surrey, 
England; eighty-nine. Among her books, totaling 
some twenty volumes, are A Village Tragedy 
(1887), Lyrics and Ballads (1889), and The Span- 
ish Lady (1927). 


DecEMBER 4, Austin K. Gray, author and teacher ; 
in New York City; fifty-seven. For some years he 
taught English literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at Haverford College. He also served 
as librarian of the Philadelphia Library Company. 
A frequent contributor of articles on literary sub- 
jects to such magazines as Harpers and the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Gray was the author of sev- 
eral books, among them Benjamin Franklin's Li- 
brary and Teresa, the story of Lord Byron and the 
Countess Guiccioli. 


DeceMBER 4. Hanna Astrup Larsen, author, trans- 
lator, and editor; in Elmsford, New York; seventy- 
two. In 1921 she became editor of the American- 
Scandinavian Review. Her translations from the 
Danish include J. P. Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe and 
short stories by Steen Blicher. Her own biographi- 
cal works, Knut Hamsun, and Selma Lagerléf, ap- 
peared in 1922 and 1935. 


DECEMBER 6. Benjamin De Casseres, author and 
columnist; in New York City; seventy-two. From 
the age of thirteen he worked on newspapers in 
Philadelphia and New York. In 1922 he became 
drama critic for Arts and Decoration, remainin 
at this post until 1933, when he went to wor 
as a columnist for the Hearst publications. His 
own published works include The Shadow-Eater 
(1915), Mirrors of New York (1925), and Don 
Marquis (1938). 


DECEMBER 6. Vladimir Leontievich Komaroff, 
Russian botanist, author, and onetime president of 
the Russian Academy of Science. He was the au- 
thor of some fifteen books on botany, and his Doc- 
trine on Species won the Stalin Prize in 1940. 


DECEMBER 10. Test Dalton, dramatist and novel- 
ist; in New York City; seventy. Included among 
his plays were “The Mantle of Lincoln” (1924), 
“Adam's Apple” (1929), and “Not According to 
Hoyle” (1930). Of his three novels, The Role of 
the Unconquered (1902), was the best known. 
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DECEMBER 13. Anna Chapin Ray, author of chil- 
dren’s books; in New Haven, Connecticut; eighty. 
She wrote over forty books, many under the pseud- 
onym of Sidney Howard. 


DECEMBER 15. Maurice Baring, author and war 
correspondent; in Beauly, Scotland; seventy-one. 
His first book, Hildesheim, Quatre Pastiches, was 
published in Paris in 1899. It was followed by 
more than fifty other volumes, including poetry, 
novels, travel, drama, biography, literary history 
and criticism, translations, and essays. 


DECEMBER 15. Felix Emanuel Schelling, author 
and professor emeritus of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania; at Mount Vernon, New York; 
eighty-seven. Dr. Schelling, who had been a mem- 
ber of the English faceley tie forty-eight years, be- 
fore his retirement in 1934, was one of the editors 
of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, and had 
been curator of the Horace Howard Furness Me- 
morial Library of Shakespeareana at the University. 
Best known among his more than twenty-five vol- 
umes of anthologies, critical studies, and literary 
histories are History of English Literature in the 
Lifetime of Shakespeare and The Elizabethan 
Playwrights. 


DECEMBER 18. Arthur D. Howden Smith, journal- 
ist and author; in New York City; fifty-seven. The 
best known of his books was a biography of the late 
Colonel House (Mr. House of Texas, 1940). 


DECEMBER 22. Arthur C. Train, lawyer and novel- 
ist; in New York City; seventy. His legal work 
brought him less fame than his writing, which 
began in 1904. He was primarily known for his 
creation of Ephraim Tutt, a “Yankee lawyer” 
whose actual existence was taken for granted by 
many readers. Train was the author of some 250 
short stories and novels, including the Tutt books. 


DECEMBER 24. Harold Keays, novelist and stock- 
broker; in New York City; sixty. He was the au- 
thor of several novels, including The Road to 
Damascus, and of many short stories. 


DECEMBER 27. Manya Gordon Strunsky, author; 
in New Canaan, Connecticut; sixty-three. Mrs. 
Strunsky was born in Russia. At the turn of the 
century she was affiliated with the American branch 
of the Socialist Revolutionist party in that country. 
Following the 1917 Revolution she came in close 
contact with Kerensky and other leaders of the 
anti-Bolshevik parties. Since 1918 she has written 
numerous articles and books on Russian affairs. 


DECEMBER 28. Theodore Dreiser, novelist and a 
prime mover in American realism for over half a 
century, died at his home in Hollywood, of a heart 
attack, at the age of seventy-four. 

The unhappiness of his early childhood, the un- 
certainties between youth and first achievements, 
the recurrent scorn and bitterness of his critics even 
as late as 1925, a quarter of a century after his 
(first novel) Sister Carrie, and his cumbrous lit- 
erary mannerisms—all these are almost too familiar 
and will probably be rightly dismissed in the final 
verdict. But his “deep human sympathy’’ and his 
fearlessness as a onetime lone realist are among the 
gifts that prompted Mencken to say of him: “ 

I can think of no American novelist who seems so 
secure or so likely to endure.” 
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The kind of book librarians | 


consider a present-day “must” 


International 


BUSINESS 
DICTIONARY 


by Frank Gaynor + $6.00 




















ndispensable for commercial corre- 

In 5 Languages spondents, exporters, importers, 

English translators—for everyone who must 

Spanish read and write in foreign languages. 

0 The author is a professional transla- 

German tor, with more than 15 years of prac- 
tical experience. 





Here is what this comprehensive book contains: 


© 10,000 terms, phrases and idioms most frequently employed in the business and 
finance of countries speaking English, Spanish, French, Italian and German. Ten 
thousand different expressions for each language! 


®@ Easy-to-use cross indexes enabling reader to go from any of the five languages 
to any other! 


© Correct methods of writing dates in Spanish, French, Italian and German. 


® Legal and transportation terms, currency units of 63 nations, glossary of weights 
and measures in five languages and conversion table for converting metric units 
into American and vice versa. 


NARCOTICS AND DRUG ADDICTION 


by Erich HE latest authentic information on the uses and abuses 
Hesse of narcotics in the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 
Written in readable, non-technical language by a highly-reputed 

$3.75 professor of pharmacology and biology. 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


LL. RAMEE SS 
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Martha Dodd 


ARTHA DODD was born October 8, 1908, 
at Ashland, Virginia, the daughter of the late 
William Edward Dodd, historian, teacher, and for- 
mer Ambassador to Germany, and Martha (Johns) 
Dodd. Both sides of her family came of southern 
stock, English emigrants of the early seventeenth 
century, with strains of Welsh, Scotch, and German 
ancestry. Some of those forebears rose to promi- 
nence as bishops, preachers, etc., but it was her 
father who was to exert the main influence upon 
her. At the time when she was just growing up he 
was a ranking member of the history faculty at the 
University of Chicago, and naturally enough her 
strongest memories are of life as a professor's 
daughter in an academic environment. She spent 
her summer holidays on a dairy farm, Round Hill, 
in the Virginia foothills of the Blue Ridge. Her 
father believed that children should combine physi- 
cal exercise with productive work; and so the sum- 
mer months passed in gardening, preparing the 
produce for commercial markets, picking fruit, etc., 
while such things as tennis and fancy diving were 
regarded as nonessentials. But there was ample 
time for reading and Miss Dodd fell under the in- 
fluence of the Russian writers early; she was also, 
over a long period, engrossed in Nietzsche's Anéi- 
Christ. And, in spite of her unsparing admiration 
for almost everything her father did, she was an- 
noyed at his efforts to introduce his two children 
to the literary grandeur of the Bible. On this and 
on one other point, father and daughter did not see 
eye to eye: she could not share his high interest in, 
and concern for, the field of politics and economics. 
In fact, her indifference to it hung on through her 
college years. She left the University of Chicago 
at the end of three and a half years to take a job as 
assistant literary editor of the Chicago Tribune, and 
found, in the course of reading Ella Winter's Red 
Virtue, a number of startling facts and interpreta- 
tions that were to her entirely new. She wrote her 
review—which at best could be only a short one, 
since her small column was of necessity given over 
to several titles—and then discussed the book with 
her father. Even though her father’s sympathies 
with the book’s subject did not encourage her along 
lines of political faith (so far as Russia was con- 
cerned), this experience was evidently a starting 
point for some kind of social awareness. 

But to go back a little chronologically, she had 
entered the University after preparation at the pro- 
gressive University of Chicago High School. Then, 
in the midst of her college terms she made one lon 
break—about a year—went to Europe, and mak 
some courses at the Sorbonne. Perhaps the most 
valuable instruction she carried away from her stay 
at the University of Chicago was the influence of 
Robert Morss Lovett, who had been an acquaint- 
ance for some time and who continued to counsel 
her during the early thirties before her father’s ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Germany. 

Her post on the Tribune left her some evening 
hours in which to try writing short stories, for she 
was still intent upon carving out for herself a lit- 
erary career. (It was during this same Chicago 
period that her first marriage took place; it was an 
unhappy one, and bricf.) 

In the early summer of 1933 her father was ap- 
pointed United States Ambassador to Germany, and 
with her older brother she accompanied her parents 
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to Berlin. Until the day this major move became 
imminent Hitler had been, to her, a “clown who 
looked like Charlie Chaplin, who burned books, 
and against all the prophecies of mature and trained 
people had set up a dictatorship.” To one whose 
political concepts of Nazidom extended very little 
beyond this characterization, the prospects of life 
in the midst of Nazi Germany were primarily 
vague, and in that vagueness a little unwelcome. 
Yet the potentialities of the venture, from a literary 
point of view, were almost endless. 

Martha Dodd and her parents left Berlin on 
December 28, 1937, and sailed from Southampton 
three days later. In 1939 her first book, Through 
Embassy Eyes, was published: a recital of her re- 
actions to dictatorship and her inevitable exposure 
to the key personalities surrounding an American 
diplomat during four highly tense years. Her 
earlier lack of interest in politics had disappeared, 
as she progressed from a mild admiration for the 
accomplishments of the Nazi regime (this on the 
basis of her first observations after her arrival in 
Germany) to a hatred for all Fascism. 

In 1941, following her father’s death, she edited 
with her brother, William E. Dodd, Jr., Ambassa- 
dor Dodd's Diary: 1933-1938. She has also worked 
on the Hollywood productions based on the two 
titles above. Late in 1945 came her third book, 
and first novel, Sowing the Wind. She had again 
drawn upon her four-year experience in Germany, 
but the materials did not, according to some of her 
critics, take on in fiction the form they might have. 
The New York Times, however, called her book 
“a contribution toward understanding the Third 
Reich” and felt that she had “succeeded well in 
what she set out to do.” The author is now at 
work upon a second novel, dealing with the con- 
temporary American scene. 

Martha Dodd was married for the second time 
in June 1938 to Alfred K. Stern; they have one son. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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| Unique in Technical Publishing | 


THE BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES SERIES 


This great series of books was designed to keep the record of scien- 
tific development in the field of communication, complete, up-to-date 
, and always available. With this in view, members of the Bell Lab- 

oratories technical staff—each one an expert in his sphere—have 
been called upon to document their technical knowledge. As a re- 
sult, every one of these competently written books has come to be 
recognized as an authority in its particular field. No modern scien- 
tific library could be called complete without this outstanding series. 


Recent additions to the series: 


NETWORK ANALYSIS ano FEED- 


BACK AMPLIFIER DESIGN by 


Hendrik W. Bode, Ph.D. A 
practical reference work writ- 
ten with a fundamental ap- 
proach. The content has been 
organized to meet problems 


FUNDAMENTAL THEORY OF 


SERVOMECHANISMS by LeRoy 


A. MacColl, Ph.D. This book 
develops the basic mathemati- 
cal theories and methods need- 
ed to solve problems in servo- 
mechanisms. It also furnishes 
aids in mathematical reasoning 


created by the newest develop- 
ments in circuits and equip- necessary to use the available 
ment. feedback-amplifier theory. 


566 Pages Illustrated $7.50 128 Pages Illustrated $2.25 


Other books now available: 


THEORY OF VIBRATING SYSTEMS AND SOUND by Irving B. Crandall, 


WON U4 Lue cbers VOL NE. ck Saws os eee. cal Re See $5.00 
3 TRANSMISSION CIRCUITS FOR TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION by K. S. 
italia le AR ili aa pet Ae ty Me ee pee 5.00 
PROBABILITY AND ITS ENGINEERING USES by Thornton C. Fry, Ph.D. 7.50 
ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS by Thornton C. Fry, Ph.D. ... 2.75 
SPEECH AND HEARING by Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D. .................. 5.50 


TRANSMISSION NETWORKS and WAVE FILTERS by T. E. Shea, B.S, MS. 6.50 
ECONOMIC CONTROL OF QUALITY of MANUFACTURED PRODUCT by 





i I Ne ei ace ooo Bukib the bois Ob ebdeeoewie Oe eels 6.50 
INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY PHYSICS (2nd Ed.) by Karl K. 

nT. Wnea. |. hay a aabie ceeds fa on bel 7.00 
RHOMBIC ANTENNA DESIGN by A. E. Harper ...................... 4.00 
ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES by Sergei A. Schelkunoff, Ph.D. .......... 7.50 


COMING SOON: 
QUARTZ CRYSTALS by R. A. Heising 


Upon request, we will be happy to send librarians the special 
catalogue compiled for the Twentieth Anniversary of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories Series. This catalogue gives detailed in- 
formation about the titles listed above. 


| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue New York, 3, N. Y. 
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James 


RDINARILY, a writer's interests creep into 
the things he writes, even fiction; and if such 
is not the case, then one finds the converse—i.c., 
that the things an author writes force him willy- 
nilly into new preoccupations. With James Street, 
however, it’s neither. “I am,” he says, “because of 
my dog books and stories, supposed to be quite a 
hunter and dog fancier. I hate hunting and my 
only dog is a little Cairn terrier named G, Too.” 
James Howell Street was born on October 15, 
1903, in Lumberton, Mississippi, the son of John 
C. Street and William (Scott) Street (sic; his ma- 
ternal grandfather had no son and was determined 
that there should be a “Jr.” in the family, and so 
Street's mother was arbitrarily christened ‘William 
Thompson Scott, Jr.”). He comes of stock that is 
American back to the seventeenth century; among 
his forebears were, evidently, a number of notables, 
but he knows little about them and cares less. 
What is important, he says, is that ‘““we have melted 
enough to have everything in us, except Chinese— 
and I could do with some of that.” 

He went to the Laurel, Mississippi, High School 
and to the Massey Military School at Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee, and afterward to Southwestern Theological 
Seminary and to Howard College; but he took no 
degrees. 

Street became a professional writer at the age of 
fourteen, when he started reporting for the local 
newspaper in Laurel, presumably the same paper 
that two years earlier had published a “very bad 
poem” he had sent in. When he was sixteen he 
transferred to a similar job in Hattiesburg (Missis- 
sippi), and three years later he disregarded friendly 
advice that he should study law, and at the same 
time quit reporting to become the youngest Baptist 
minister in the United States. For some time he 
had felt himself compelled to speak out about the 
brotherhood of man and the democracy of Christ— 
particularly to “the lowly, mostly Negroes, to the 
‘terrible meek.’"" During the same year he was 
married to Lucy Nash O’Briant. He took his wife 
with him to a Baptist seminary in Fort Worth, 
Texas, but he was not happy in his studies, largely 
because he was unable to reconcile the idea of 2 
democratic Christ with what he felt to be the super- 
stitions of theology. He left the seminary for 
several reasons in all—he had “nothing ahead” 
economically and his wife was expecting a child. 
For the next two years he was a Baptist minister, 
holding three successive pastorates, in St. Charles, 
Missouri, in Lucedale, Mississippi, and in Boyles, 
Alabama. He himself contends that he was a bad 
preacher—he was never, he says, entirely certain 
that he knew what he was talking about, he con- 
fused religion with rules, and he tried to turn God 
into a “police judge.” He also had what proved to 
be an unfortunate habit, that of stepping on the 
toes of powerful church members. His last sermon, 
called “The First Million Years of Creation” (its 
theme: should Christ return today, he would be 
lynched as a radical, or “legally’’ executed) was 
preached in 1925. 

Street returned to the newspaper business and 
became a reporter on the Pensacola (Florida) Jour- 
nal. For the next thirteen years he stayed in this 
field, moving from paper to paper across the coun- 
try. In 1933 he went to New York as a feature 
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writer for Hearst. Four years later he was on the 
World Telegram as assistant literary editor. 

Since 1937, however, his stories and articles have 
appeared in innumerable newspapers and maga- 
zines. “Nothing Sacred,’ his first short story, was 
sold to the movies, and the check for this gave him 
a backlog sufficiently large to let him turn free 
lance. He had already begun to write novels in 
1935, and ten years later had a half-dozen to his 
credit (Look Away, In My Father's House, The 
Biscuit Eater, Tap Roots, By Valor and Arms, and 
The Gauntlet). Look Away, his first, was written 
during the month-long Hauptmann kidnapping 
trial, which he was covering for a southern paper. 

The Gauntlet is, of course, the most recent of 
his novels—and a Literary Guild selection. It was 
written, he says, because he had long wanted a 
Protestant minister “to get a square deal in a 
novel.” He had mulled it over for several years, 
but it did not take proper form until 1945. He 
usually dictates his work, but he typed this last 
book himself, working until his “shoulders sagged” 
—principally because a last-minute change in the 
development of the book necessitated the writing of 
a new second half. Its working title, “Of Things 
Hoped For’ (from Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews), 
was considered a “bit too flossy”’ and therefore was 
changed. The trials of the novel's unorthodox Bap- 
tist minister, London Wingo, are not necessarily 
autobiographical—Street drew on several persons 
for them. The composite, says the author, is “a bit 
stuffy ... and vain. ... But he is a man of con- 
victions, the kind of man I want on my side.” 

Street has two sons, James, Jr., and John Lee, 
both of whom are still in or just out of the services, 
and a daughter, Lucy Ann. The family has moved 
nineteen times in twenty-two years, and has finally 
decided to .settle down in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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Whuen children age 8 to 13 
come to you with a reference 
problem—the answer lies in 
Britannica Junior. 

The one encyclopaedia spe- 
cifically intended for younger 
boys and girls, Britannica 
Junior is designed to meet the 
needs of children in grades 4 
to 8. The checked vocabulary is 
graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter and scope of in- 
formation—are all scaled to 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 111-8 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


the elementary pupil’s desires 
and requirements. 

And it’s easy to find things 
in Britannica Junior. The 
ready-reference volume gives 
immediate information on 
more than 20,000 subjects. 
More than 50,000 references 
correlate information else- 
where in the set. Librarians 
find this volume assists chil- 
dren in locating material in- 
dependently of adult help. 

Colorful action illustrations 


Britannica Junior. 


Name pce 


make a library assignment a 
fascinating adventure when 
children use Britannica Junior. 
The same superior standards 
of content and format—the 
same authenticity — which 
make Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica the world’s best known 
reference work are equally 
apparent in Britannica Junior. 

For further information 
about Britannica Junior, fill 
in the coupon below and mail 
today! 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 





School or Library 


City —_" 


6, ILLINOIS Personal Use? — 


—__Zone___Stgte— 


Sibeere (675 et 
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This is one of the little angels 





straight from 


ABOVE 


BLUE 


a child’s view of heaven 








told by Mary Catherine Rose 
pictured by Ruth Ruhman 








This little angel (and all the angels and 
saints in this new, special children’s 
story) dresses and speaks and acts just 
as children would have her; and she 
sparkles with the simple innocence and 
charm that belong exclusively to 4-7 
year-olds! The beautiful, six-color illus- 
trations and the delightful “told in terms 
of a child’s own experience” stories make 
ABOVE THE BLUE a must for the 
very young book shelf. 


$1.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1102 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


[Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Additions 


To the Editor: 


It was with great interest that I read the article 
“Quoted Titles’’ by Alice Herrick in the November 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Last spring, Mrs. Henry E. Phelps, then librar- 
ian, and I read Paradise Lost. We were astonished 
at the number of titles of well known novels taken 
from the early books: Steinbeck’s In Dubious 
Battle, Book I, 1.104; Mary Webb’s Precious Bane, 
Book I, 1.692; Frank Hough’s If Not Victory, 
Book II, 1.105; Sherriff's Journey's End (perhaps), 
Book III, 1.633, and Margaret Barnes’ Wisdom’ 
Gate, also from Book III; Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, Book V, 1.881. 


From Samson Agonistes, comes Huxley's Eyel< 
in Gaza, and Victoria Sackville-West's All Passion 
Spent. Howard Spring takes the title Fame Is the 
Spur from Lycidas; F. P. A borrows Nods and 
Becks from L’Allegro, of course; and Geraldine 
Farrar takes the title for her autobiography, Suc/ 
Sweet Compulsion, from Milton's Arcades. 

KATHERINE ANNE GILMAN, Librarian 
Tuckahoe, New York, Public Library 


More on “Vacancies” 


To the Editor: 


The article by Ernest Maass, on “Those Famous 
Vacancies,” which appeared in the December issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin, does some useful 
probing and invites further questioning. These va- 
cancies are in many cases low paid positions which 
depend upon persons who for various reasons must 
seek local employment, or those paying for their 
experience on the way to other positions or those, 
“ignoring their material needs” in the satisfactions 
of the work. There probably are institutions, cities, 
areas where library salaries range from $1,800 to 
$10,000. It was properly pointed out that these are 
exceptional, not typical, of the general library situ- 
ation. It might have been further stated that we 
have been and are passing through a period of 
change and readjustment where the high points and 
low areas in library salaries are getting further 
apart. The high points are drawing off the skilled 
workers from the lower paid areas, one can sec 
developing cross pulls, strains, a tendency for the 
““have’s” to get more and for the “have nots” to 
lose what they have. Excess pride and a sense of 
defeat and frustration develop as forces beyond the 
control of individuals increase the differences in li- 
brary services and resources. An awareness of this 
situation calls for a realization of common interest 
and common welfare. It should spur the laggards 
and call forth understanding and helpfulness from 
the strong libraries. 
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The famous case of the “Inquiring Ph.D.” is an 
interesting study of what can be safely deducted 
from the limited facts available. Mr. Maass deducts 
that the library profession showed a narrowness, a 
patronizing air, and poor public relations as far as 
its statements were concerned. One can also deduct 
that the profession does not have any adequate 
clearinghouse, where persons of special trainings 
and abilities have a fighting chance to get in touch 
with library opportunities where these special train- 
ings and abilities would have proper significance. 
While library schools are concerned for the place- 
ment of their graduates, all others are camels, try- 
ing to find and pass through the eye of the needle. 

Haroip A. Wooster, Librarian 
Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library 


Memorial Bookplate 


| Signiicance of Design 





To the Editor: 


When our library planned to inaugurate a me- 
morial bookshelf in the library by designating a 
book in memory of each service man from Walden 
killed in World War II, we enlisted the aid of the 
local post of the American Legion. 

The Legion responded by giving the library a 
memorial book in honor of each of the eleven men 
from Walden. When the question of a suitable 
bookplate arose, a request was sent to a local man 
now in service with the U.S. Navy. His response 
and contribution to the success of our memorial 
shelf was the illustrated design. His accompanying 
letter, explaining the significance of the design was 
felt to be of sufficient interest to warrant its being 
printed also. The explanation is pasted opposite 
the bookplate in each memorial book. 

With such a start we feel that the memorial 
bookshelf in our library will grow in time and be- 
come a very worth-while feature of the library. 

HELEN D. PENNEY, Librarian 
The Josephine-Louise Public Library 
Walden, New York 


Religious Book Week 


To the Editor: 


The dates for Religious Book Week, observed 
annually under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, are May 5-12, 1946. 
The Steering Committee, on which are representa- 
tives of the Religious Publishers Group, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Children’s Book Council, and the various 
library publications met recently to draw up speci- 
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Common Edible 
MUSHROOMS 


Clyde M. Christensen 


A guide for collecting 40 edible 
kinds of mushrooms, with a 
section on The Foolproof Four 
and a chapter of delicious 
recipes for mushroom cook- 
ery. 83 illustrations, 18 in col- 
or. $2.50. 


Northern FISHES 


Eddy and Surber 


More than 150 fresh-water 
fishes described in detail— 
their environment, food, and 
habits. 93 illustrations, 9 in 
color. $4.00. 


BUTTERFLIES 


Macy and Shepard 


This handbook of butterflies 
of the United States is com- 
plete for the region north of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers 
and east of the Dakotas. It 


keys and describes 189 species. | 


81 illustrations, 29 in color. 
$3.50. 


ON YOUR OWN 


Graham and O’Roke 


This field manual for hunters, 
fishermen, campers, field men 
and foresters tells how to im- 
provise with nature’s help; 
what to do in emergencies; 
how to deal with dangerous 
plants, animals, and insects; 
and what wild plants or ani- 
mals to eat in temperate, arc- 
tic, deserts or jungle zones. 


$2.00. 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
you Saue MONEY 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. ~ 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 










Ei 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 





Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages, 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
LA RSS 
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fications for the selection of books that will be fea- 
tured during that week. These specifications pro- 
vide that thirty books for adults and five for chil- 
dren, published since January 1, 1944 and still in 
print, will be selected in each of four groups— 
Protestant, Catholic, jae. and good will. These 
are to be not books of prayer or theology, but books 
with a spiritual background in the fields of history, 
fiction, poetry, biography, etc., that will be of in- 
terest to the average reader. The entire list will be 
available in pamphlet form early in April. 

Book-selection committees are now being formed 
and will be announced shortly. Publishers are in- 
vited to send titles of any of their books that fall 
into these categories to Mrs. William L. Duffy, 
Director of Religious Book Week, at the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 


Librarians in Federal Service 


Librarians will be interested in the opportunities 
offered by the Federal Government for positions in 
Veterans Administration hospitals throughout the 
country and in Government agencies in the nation’s 
capital. Salaries are $2,320 a year. 

In Veterans Administration hospitals, librarians 
work closely with patients, stimulating their inter- 
est in general reading, advising them what to read, 
and encouraging and guiding club activities. In the 
libraries of federal agencies in Washington, D.C., 
greater emphasis is placed upon library techniques 
and methods than upon personal service. 

To qualify for these war service positions, appli- 
cants must have had 3 years of appropriate experi- 
ence or 27 semester hours in library science, or a 
combination of experience and education. Appli- 
cants will be given a written test. There are no age 
requirements. 

Positions as Library Assistant ($2,100) may also 
be filled from the list of eligibles resulting from 
this examination. 

This examination has been opened to the general 
public because a sufficient number of eligibles can- 
not be obtained from among veterans entitled to 
have examinations reopened. All qualified persons 
are invited to apply. No closing date has been set 
for receipt of applications. 

The Librarian announcement (No. 409) and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from any first- 
or second-class post office or direct from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Duplicates Offered 


To the Editor: 

The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
2205 West Adams Boulevard; Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia, offers free to interested libraries duplicate 
copies of the following Historical Records Survey 
publications: 

1. Calendar of the Montana Papers in the Clark 
Library. 

2. Calendar of the Francis Bret Harte Letters in 
the Clark Library. 

3. List of the Letters and Manuscripts of Musi- 
cians in the Clark Library. 

4. List of the Letters and Documents of Rulers 
and Statesmen in the Clark Library. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
Director 
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English Literature Books 


To the Editor: 


Our high school has a rather large collection of 
English literature books—the collection of a teacher 
no longer here. The books have been sorted and 
all genuinely worthless material removed. There 
are probably forty books left. The titles left are 
old, some of them certainly semi-out-of-date, but 
they seem to us such that someone might use them. 
They include such titles as: 


Van Doren American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890 (not rev. 
ed.) 

Social Backgrounds of Eng- 


lish Literature 


Boas and Hahn 








THE STORY OF THE 


JEWISH LEGION 
By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY 
with a foreword by 
COL. J. H. PATERSON 


The first appearance in English of the au- 
thorized history of the Jewish Legion comes 
at a crucial moment in the struggle to secure 
Palestine as a Jewish National State. The 
author was the founder and guiding spirit 
of the Jewish Legion during the First World 
War. This book is historically important, in 
fixing the extent of British responsibility for 


Manly English Prose, 1137-1890 the present crisis. $3.00 

Tanner Essays and Essay Writing 

Bok — of Edward NEW WAYS TO MYSTIFY 
Bo 

Lee Folk Tales of All Nations By. ROSERT | Femnest 


Along with these are many which are probably 
less well known, or less useful, but which seem to 
have some value. The books are in excellent 
secondhand condition. We do not want to send 
them to any used-book dealer, but should be glad 
to box and send the lot, collect, simply for the pay- 
ment of transportation charges, to the first high 
school which asks for them. 


SUSAN E. MILLER, Librarian 
Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Back Issues 


To the Editor: 


We have a large number of back issues of the 
Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs 
which is held each year at the Mission Inn in River- 
side, California. There are varying numbers of the 
21 volumes with volume 6 the only one completely 
out of print. Would you be interested in runnin 
a little note somewhere in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin to this effect in the event there may be librar- 
ies who need some of these volumes? We want to 
be sure that any positive use of them is taken care 
of before we dispose of them as wastepaper. 

FRANCES CHRISTESON, Librarian 
Von Kleinsmid Library of World Affairs 
The University of Southern California 








Illustrated by DORIS HOLLY PETERS 


The new book by the author of the popular 
magic book “For Magicians Only.’ Here 
are 30 entertaining new tricks for the parlor 
magician. They require no particular skill 
and no elaborate equipment. The author 
demonstrates these feats so clearly that any- 
one, young or old, can master and duplicate 
them. $2.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Inc. 


116 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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: PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES 1.00 
Free for the Asking ESSENTIALS OF CREATIVE DESIGN 1.00 
a . 
To the Editor: 4 Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
The following are free for transportation and Pencil Drawing 1.00 
packing charges: Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Laws of Pennsylvania: 1915, 1917, 1919, 1921, Pastel Painting 1.00 
1923, 1929 i the yew Drawing = 
ad uF il Painting d 
| ow ek Large—Pennsylvania: vols. 15, 16, Arts & Crafts for Children 1.00 
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Compensation Bureau—1922 Drawing for Children $1.00 
; University of Pennsylvania: Law Department. House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


Yearbook: “The Report” 1913 


CATHERINE HENDERSON 
Warren, Pennsylvania, Library 
Association 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E 1ith Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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hg books for spring from 
CREATIVE AGE PRESS 
TWO MIRRORS By Peter de Poinay 


An emotional drama of two Englishmen and an Argentine girl in the brutal Patagonia 
frontier. “...Peter De Polnay, already famous in England, has written with brilliance 
and understanding.”"—The Literary Guild Publication: February. Price: $2.50 


RED CANVAS By Marcel Wallenstein 


A novel as romantic as A Tale of Two Cities, as modern as World War II. 
Pin-up artist Tod hitches a ride with The Third Army from buzz-bombed 
London to occupied Paris in search of the woman he loves. 

Publication: February. Price: $2.50 


RUE MORGUE NO. 1 Eiitedby Rex Stous 

’ and Louis Greenfield 
From H. Bedford Jones to John Van Druten...a collection of chillers for murder 
connoisseurs... first of an annual series. Publication: February. Price: $2.75 


IN OUR TOWN By Damon Runyon 


Illustrated by Garth Williams. A marvelously polyglot collection of Runyon 
characters amble through 27 short stories. Their business is everybody's business 
in Our Town: Publication: April. Price $1.50 j 


FOUR GREAT OAKS 2y Mitdred MeNonghton [PD 


A Berkeley Square romance of 17th century lovers in the time of the Monmouth 
Rebellion—and of their modern counterparts. Publication: April. Price: $2.75 


LOVE FOR EACH OTHER &, 224 


A vigorous new author writes a sympathetic and bitter-sweet story of the con- 
flicts and loyalties within a family who are bound to each other too closely. The 
setting is contemporary England and France. Publication: May. Price: $2.50 


RUTH MIDDLETON By Louis zor 


The full-length portrait of an American girl who is the essence of all womankind; 
written with warm insight by the distinguished author of Against This Rock. 
Publication: May. Price: $3.00 


Q) BLOop IN THE STREETS ee 


The first public airing of the bloody tale of “El Generalissimo” Rafael Trujillo, 
president of the Dominican Republic. Publication: May. Price: $2.75 






































PFO POO PFPO POPOL IE VE VFL 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The story of the turbulent 





youn II of Philip Kinsley’s “The Chi- 
cago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years” 
continues the history of the most talked 
about newspaper in the world. It reports the 
turbulent years of Chicago, the mid-west 
and the nation as they emerged from the 
Civil War. 

Compiled largely from the files of that 
newspaper, this work recaptures the spirit 
and flavor of a dynamic period marked by 
the rise of socialism and communism, women’s 
suffrage and union labor, science and modern 
industry. 

From the close of the Civil War through 
the turmoil of Reconstruction, from the death 
of Lincoln to the election of Garfield, from 
gas light to electric light, the critical fifteen 


years following 
the Civil War 
and the part 
taken by the 

Chicago Tribune 


years, 1865-1880, are examined at close 
range in this important new work. 

Merchant princes and murderers, boodlers 
and reformers, politicians and preachers, in- 
ventors and musicians—the dramatis per- 
sonae who hold the stage in this fascinating 
review are from all walks of life. Through 
their acts and words are revealed notable de- 
velopments in the rise of city, section and 
nation—and the significant part taken by 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Illustrated with many rare old photos, this 
latest volume in an important series gives 
new meaning to the vital period it covers. 
It invites the attention of the student of 
journalism and of everyone interested in the 
history of America. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 


ITS FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
Volume II + 1865-1880 


PRICE $3.00 


Order from your dealer or the 
Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO 
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THE REBUILDING 6. ITALY 
by M. H. MACARTNEY 


Here is a clear presentation of the problems with which the new 
Italy is faced: the administrative, social, economic, and religious. 
The author is outspoken on issues which, for both the Italian 
people and the peace of Europe, are assuming great urgency. $1.25 


GREEK STUDIES IN ENGLAND 1700-1830 
by M. L. CLARKE 


The author gives a broad picture of the role of Greek studies in 
England: its place in education, its discoveries, its mistakes and 
limitations, and its influence on culture. $4.50 


CATALOGUE OF THE ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


BY JEAN MORIN 
by M. HORNIBROOK and C. PETITJEAN 


This book, printed in a limited edition, includes a short mono- 
graph on the 16th century French engraver, a catalogue and de- 
scription of his works, twelve plate reproductions of his best 
portraits, and sheets of watermarks and statemarks with detailed 


notes. $8.00 
CAMBRIDGE THE 
UNIVERSITY MACMILLAN 
PRESS 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11 COMPANY 











For publication Jan. 15, 1946 
THE OTTER BOOK 


By Phyllis Kelway Illustrations by Arnrid Johnston 


fy was who have read and enjoyed Miss Kelway’s Squirrel Book will Welcome this new 
book by the same author. It is the true story of Juggles the Otter in which Miss Kelway 
writes of the trials and anxieties of keeping such a wild and impetuous creature as a pet. The 
descriptions of that tense struggle to free Juggles from a trap, the gnawing despair when she 
disappeared for longer than usual and returned ill from poison, are unforgettable. All! is not 
tragedy, however, and it is very pleasant to go with Miss Kelway and her pet on excursivns up 
the river and to the mill dam. Illustrated with 15 excellent photographs by the author as well 
as numerous sketches by Arnrid Johnston. Recommended for high school and adult nature enthu- 
siasts. 144 pages. 8x51, in. Cloth binding. $1.50 


The publishers are pleased to announce the following popular titles again 
in stock 








THE SQUIRREL BOOK by P. Keiway 
A delightful book for any nature lover. A story 
of two baby squirrels found in the woods by 
the author and her dog and how they were 
raised until they were old enough to build their 
own nest. Many enchanting pictures of natural 
life. 78 pages. 844x51% in. Cloth binding. 

$1.00 


WILLIAM 
425 Fourth Avenue 


FOLK TALES FROM SCOTLAND 


PHILLIPA GALLOWAY. Fifteen stories from all parts 
of Scotland. Five beautiful color plates by Walter Cook 
and many black and white illustrations. 119 pages. 
844 x 6¥2 in. Ages 8 to 12. Cloth binding. $1.75 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE BALKANS 


by JoAN Hasurp. Stories told by a Lys or gpa grand- 
mother. Eight color plates and many black and white 
by Dodo Adler, 150 pages. 84% x 642 in. Cloth > 
ing. 1.75 


COLLINS SONS AND COMPANY 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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SUST OUT! 
“TELEVISION <2 rooucriow 


A Modern Guide to a New, Fast-Growing Art 


In this new book Richard Hubbell gets right to the crux of today’s most per- 
plexing Television problem; The Program. Not only does the author tell what 
has been done to date—he predicts what can and will be done Tomorrow as this 
amazing development steps to full-fledged growth in the realms of entertainment and 
education. Far from being a book of theory, Television Pro- 
gramming and Production acquaints the reader fully with the 
most advanced techniques both here and abroad, technical prob- 
lems and their relation to program handling—and a wealth of 
other material invaluable to all who want to participate in Tele- 
vision’s coming of age! 207 pages and more than 50 selected 
photographs illustrating all types of production techniques. $3. 


4 "THE ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITOR" 
by ALEXANDER M. GEORGIEV 


Probably no unit in the vast, rapidly ex- 
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Answering that 
perplexing question 
"Of what will Television 
programs consist— 
and how will they 
be handled?" 


others have been asking. Abundant data is 








panding field of Radio-Electronic components 
is more important or less fully understood 
than the Electrolytic Capacitor, and this new 





All the book by Alexander M. Georgiev, who has 

devoted more than 15 years to Capacitor re- 

Facts on a search and development fully explains the 

Little Known entire subject and answers all of the many 

Subject questions engineers, designers, servicemen and 
ubjec 


presented on Electrolytic Capacitor design and 
construction features; when, where, and how 
to use them properly; in short, everything 
needed to utilize, buy, specify, replace or 
service Capacitors efficiently. Contains 212 
pages and eighty illustrations including graphs, 
photomicrographs and oscillograms. he first 
book on the subject! 





RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


Complete Basic Radio-Electronic Training for 
Beginners 


A. A. Ghirardi’s RADIO-PHYSICS COURSE remains far 
and away ‘‘tops’’ as the best seller in the field of Radio- 
Electronic instruction—simply because it is by far the most 
thorough, most easily understandable book of its kind. No previ- 
ous radio or electrical knowledge is required. RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE makes every step to a basic knowledge of Radio- 
Electronic fundamentals crystal clear in both text and illustra- 
tion. Specifically written to make training easy at home, without 
an instructor. 972 pages; 508 illustrations; 856 self-testing re- 
view questions. Weight approx. 3% Ibs. Price $5 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 


A. A. Ghirardi's MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
is the only complete, inexpensive l-volume simplified 
course in modern radio repair work—from instrument 
fundamentals, diagrams, etc., to actual troubleshooting 
and repair of today’s most complicated receivers by 
the most advanced methods. 1300 pages. 606 illus- 
trations, 723 self-testing review questions. Price $5. 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference data book for radio repair- 
men or home experimenters. Contains 4,800 common 
trouble case histories covering almost every radio in 
use—plus over 400 additional pages of time-saving 
data, charts, tables, etc., never before published. 
8,” x 11”, 744 pages, weight 4 Ibs., price $5. 


ake) 


Technical Division, 


A Subsidiary of Rinehart & 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MURRAY HILL BOOKS, 



























_ Ghirardi’s 


RADIO-ELECTRONIC 


Tole] ¢ 


re Widely Used in Army, Navy 

Schools 

more Home Study, Than Any 
Other Books of Their Kind. 


and for 


Inc. 


Co 
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NEW AND STANDARD TOOLS 








LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


ITS PLACE IN THE SMALL CITY 
By Marian C. Manley 


Tells how to initiate or improve library service to the community's business 
interests. Gives pointers on selection and use of information, on the library's 
location, organization and staffing. Covers: The contribution even a modest 
business service can make to the community; library adjustments in setting up 
such a service; types of business information, how used, and by whom; where 
to find it; interpreting the service to the community. Includes a 20-page anno- 


tated bibliography, Building A Business Library Collection. 


85p. $1.25. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ELoise Rug. Based on an examination of 
curricular activities and units of study made by 
the author and a group of consultants. In- 
dexes material for grades 1-3 found in read- 
ers, trade books, picture books, song and 
handicraft books, easy stories, and story col- 
lections. Of more than 500 books analyzed, 
about 300 are readers widely used throughout 
the country. A time-saver for teacher as well 
as librarian. 271p. $2.50. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Errie L. Power. Useful manual present- 
ing the collective judgment and experience of 
the author and other children’s librarians. 
Ranges from philosophy to creating of public 
opinion, from behavior to story-telling, from 
planning to school and community relation- 
ships. Devotes an entire chapter to children’s 
work in rural areas. Excellent bibliographies. 
195p. Illus. $3. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSN. 


Just published. 


SSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOPSSSSSSHOHSSSSHSS SHOSSHOSSSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSOSSSEHSES 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


A RUE index to about 1300 books (800 trade, 
500 textbooks) under 3000 subjects common 
to grades 4-6 throughout the country. Grad- 
ing and character of material shown for each 
of 20,000 entries. 560p. $4. (With 1943 
Supplement below, both vols. for $5.) 


. . « Supplement 

Analyzes 600 books published since the basic 
Index appeared. 2500 subjects, 6000 individu- 
ally graded entries. 197p. $2.50. (For combi- 
nation price see basic Index above) 


THORNE-THOMSEN 
STORY RECORDS 


Five 12-inch records of the longer favorite 
children’s stories are now available—Sleeping 
Beauty, Baldur, Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, 
Tales from the Volsunga Saga (the last is in 
four parts). Records are double-faced, and 
playing time is about 414 minutes each side. 
For the story-hour, the classroom, and story- 
telling courses. Per set of five records, $10 
prepaid. 


Chicago 11 
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a HAVE YOU SEEN ? 
i FORUM | 


4S Re-publication date, September, 1945; Vol. CIV, No. 1. 


DEBAT ES—complete with pertinent 


documents and bibliography 


ARTICLES— by outstanding college profes- 


sors, educators and specialists 


NEWS REVIEWS— each month by the 


Current History staff 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNS — and edi- 


torials from papers all over 
the country ° 


THEATRE—BOOKS—POETRY 





Published by 
the editors of 


eo CURRENT HISTORY AMONG ForumM’s Writers 





In 1886, when volume I, number 1 of FORUM 


appeared, the country was less complex than it is 
today. The population was only 50,155,783; cities 
were relatively unimportant. Today, giant cor- 
porations, well organized labor unions and other 
pressure groups signal the complexities of the 
post-war world. Divergent philosophies vie for 
popular support. 


The new FORUM, like the old, will be a unique 
magazine of opinion, presenting the conflicts of 
interest, the varying viewpoints, of all the groups 
that make up our complex society today. 


Sociological problems: “The State and the 
Family” (February); “The Shifting Balance of 
World Population” (February)— Economics: 
“Taxes” (October); “Labor Rivalries and Poli- 
cies” (November)—Education: “The Re-educa- 
tion of Japan” (November); “Teaching the Fu- 
ture’ (December)—Philosophy: “Indoctrinating 
Democracy”? (November)—Politics: “The Sov- 
iet Union and Europe” (December)—all these 
fields are covered in the new FORUM. 


The old FORUM was widely read and much 
respected: the new FORUM will follow its inde- 
pendent liberal policy. 





Frederick H. Cramer: 
Mount Holyoke College 


Sidney B. Fay: 


Harvard University 


John Gassner: 
The Theatre Guild 


Paul Landis: 
Washington State College 


Channing Liem: 
Princeton University 


David Morton: 
Amherst College 


Harry B. Murkland: 


Pan American Editor 


Gladys Palmer: 


University of Pennsylvania 


Mark Starr: 


Educational Director, 
I.L.G.W.U. 








You Can Stitt Start Your Susscription With SEPtEMBER 


to keep your files intact 


One year $3.00: Two years $5.00 
Issued Monthly 


Indexed in The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY . Room 512 . 135 S. 2nd St., . Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Library Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS — which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
oy Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
a — ~ yA — must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound, erefore s economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


More and more-librarians and school 
LIBRARY eople recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








Edwin Allen Company 











Illustration shows 

special over-sewing 

and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Il. 
meter ninn ae a ee Write for current catalogues and lists 














A SPECIAL OFFER 
PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION || @===m= TO YOU eam 
REVIEW ve may now order a one-year sub- 


scription to TECHNICAL BOOK 








ioe ee ee ee ek ee ee ee REVIEW INDEX at the special intro- 
Who should have it? ductory rate of $5.00 (a saving of 

. : $2.50) to libraries of educational insti- 

A sergeant in the Pacific answers: tutions not at present subscribing. This 
Every college or university library in offer is good only until March 31, 1946. 





the United States 
Every university in the English-speak- Librarians know that the best existing 
evaluation of new scientific and tech- 


ing world “a P nical books is to be found in reviews. 
Every professor of political science or TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 


ape 
gulls eduinisteaten INDEX searches through some 800 sci- 


Leaders in governmental agencies, in - it 
industry, and in civic affairs entific periodicals regularly at a cost of 
approximately 34c per review. Appears 





Men in progressive administrative agen- monthly, except July and August. Com- 

os ‘ : ‘ piled and edited in the Technology 

Career men in the public service Department of the Carnegie Library of 
x * Pittsburgh. 

The Review treats of timely problems of man- Start with the January 1946 issue by 

agement in public affairs. Issued quarterly. sending a check or money order today 

for $5.00 (add 50c postage outside 


$5 per annum 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


U.S.) to 











: — 31 East Tenth Street 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois MES «New York 3, New York Se 
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T TAKES a mountain of blueprints—some 28,000 
I of them, covering a thousand square feet of floor 
area and weighing more than 4 tons—to build a 
modern battleship such as the U.S.S. Missouri. 


But on microfilm, reproductions of these same 
drawings are readily filed in a space no larger than 
a small cupboard! 

Microfilms eliminate need of handling bulky 
blueprints. They save filing time . . . save wear... 
and permit storage of valuable material in safe 
vaults. 


Scores of libraries throughout the country also 
enjoy the benefits of microfilming. They broaden 
reader services by including compact microfilm files 
of newspapers, rare books, manuscripts and docu- 
mentary material, originals of which may be in 
libraries and institutions located far away. 

Du Pont ‘‘Microcopy”’ Film is widely used in 
work of this kind. Its archival-type safety base, fine 


MICROFILMED 





grain emulsion, high contrast and resolving power 
are particularly desirable features. ‘“‘Films for 
Documentary Reproduction,” an interesting book- 
let, will be sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
MICROCOPY 
FILM 


RE6 Us. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+eeTHROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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20th Century Works of Lasting Value 





20TH CENTURY ENGLISH 


; H. L. Mencken, Archibald MacLeish, 
Edited by John Erskine, S. D. Hayakawa, Ken- 
William S. Knickerbocker neth Burke and Oscar Cargill are 


among the distinguished contributors to 


20TH CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY 


Edit d Invaluable as a _ reference book on 
° by modern psychology. Carefully selected 


Philip Lawrence Harriman essays embrace such topics as psycho- 


Professor of Psychology, Bucknell University logical theory, social psychology, animal 
behavior, abnormal phenomena and re- 


750 Pages ° $6.00 ports of research inquiries. 


20TH CENTURY EDUCATION 


Edited by A oongreaes symposium on prob- 


lems of cadbemponety education by 30 
. university educators o istinction. 
P. F. Valentine Ly insints _ Thoeey —_ ceeaseopny 
. o merican ducation, sychology in 
Dean, San Francisco State College Education, ‘Science a Education, So. 
ciety an ucation, an roblems in 
600 Pages . $7.50 General Education. 
Edited by Major developments in modern socio- 


logical science as presented by a group 


Georges Gurvitch 


Lesterer te ‘Seiteliag, Mareard Uatecrsity of outstanding sociologists, with polem- 


end ics kept to a minimum and constructive 
Wilbert P. Moore evaluation maintained throughout. Es- 
Office of Population Research, pecially valuable for its restrained pre- 


Princeton Universit ~ , j 
? sentation of the various fields of socio- 


750 Pages ° $6.00 logical inquiry. 


20TH CENTURY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


Edited by For the first time in America, a com- 
; plete survey of modern Guviegments 
in political thought by 27 nationally- 
Joseph S. Roucek known specialists. No other work so 
well sums up a a to be pan 
of ideological trends that are reshaping 
650 Pages . $6.00 the weed of today. 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


this volume of 36 essays on modern 
500 Pages . $5.00 English. ' 
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English Libraries in Wartime— 
and After 


By R. J. Lee * 


TEN years before the outbreak of war the 
public libraries of Britain mustered four 
and a half million registered readers; by the 
end of the war this number had grown al- 
most to ten millions. Despite military and 
industrial conscription, shortage of books and 
considerable destruction of library premises 
during air raids, three hundred million books 
a year were being issued. Queues for books 
were as long as queues for unrationed foods. 
Even in peacetime this would have been a 
remarkable rate of progress; the trials of war 
should have prevented any such expansion. 
In such a conservative race as ours this volun- 
tary change in the habits of five million 
people points to some strong underlying 
motive. 


The Public Demand 


It was inevitable that the first winter of 
war should witness a wide public appeal for 
escapist literature, but the balance was soon 
adjusted by an overwhelming demand for 
previously neglected classics, for technical 
manuals and for literally avy works on poli- 
tics, economics or social topics. No single 
compelling motive is discernible here. Self- 
preservation ranks high, accounting for the 
interest shown in practical manuals on all as- 
pects of warfare from Bren guns to passive air 





bg Assistant, Reading Public Libraries, England; now in 
H. M., Forces 


FEBRUARY 1946 


defense, but only the assumption that many 
people—even in the early months of war— 
realized how greatly the war would change 
our lives, will explain the demand for intelli- 
gent and forward-looking works on social 
affairs. 

It is not suggested, of course, that the eyes 
of the whole adult population were opened 
overnight. Even in 1941 a book with the title 
Japan Must Fight Britain was considered 
faintly ridiculous, and attracted no more 
readers than it had done any year since its 
publication in the middle thirties. 


Before the outbreak of war the enormous 
demand for technical literature was mainly 
unforeseen; “mechanized war” and “total 
war’ were unknown phrases. It had been 
anticipated that war would constitute a threat 
to our whole civilization. What few people 
had the vision to see was that this threat 
would awaken a widespread desire to under- 
stand and renew those essential qualities 
which alone could constitute the driving force 
of that civilization. Because of this lack of 
foresight librarians became the Cinderellas 
among municipal staffs, finding themselves 
rated no higher than workers in luxury trades. 
It was only after a struggle that they gained 
recognition as local goverrment officers from 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
and so became subject to temporary defer- 
ment, in their age-groups, from military con- 


4il 





scription. Even so, many systems were re- 
duced to one or two trained assistants. Here- 
fordshire County Library, serving an area of 
833 square miles, eventually had the whole 
of its permanent trained staff called up. 

This was only the beginning of the difficul- 
ties. As the war dragged on, losses of stock 
due to enemy action were heavy and wide- 
spread. The National Central Library, nucle- 
us of a nation-wide system of interlibrary 
loans to students and research workers, lost 
no less than 100,000 of its stock of 170,000 
volumes in one night, and many other li- 
braries from Leyton to Liverpool and from 
Eastbourne to Exeter suffered damage. At 
Exeter the fine new city library was complete- 
ly destroyed, and Liverpool Central Library 
lost 200,000 volumes, including many valu- 
able reference works. 


Reopening Bombed Areas 


Every opportunity was taken of reopening 
a library service in bombed areas, and in addi- 
tion to the acquisition of temporary premises 
to replace damaged libraries, there came later 
the welcome sight of new libraries being 
opened in towns previously without any li- 
brary service, notably at Swindon, Slough, 
and Weymouth. 

Swindon’s enterprise was particularly cred- 
itable. Not only was the service begun in 


spite of opposition from a vocal minority who 
questioned the wisdom of spending money 
on a library during a war, but it also became 
the home of art exhibitions, art discussion 
groups, a play-reading group, and a recorded- 
music club, whose activities have been on a 
scale that would do credit to many long-estab- 
lished libraries. (English libraries had al- 
ways been somewhat conservative about such 
“extension work.” During the war, however, 
our libraries have found themselves the rally- 
ing point for many kinds of literary and 
artistic groups, and the influx of new blood 
has been invigorating. ) 

Shortage of staff, shortage of books, de- 
struction of buildings, public demand on an 
embarrassingly large scale—these were no 
small problems. And there were further calls 
to meet. 

Public libraries were closely associated with 
a National Book Recovery Campaign organ- 
ized by the Ministry of Supply. Following an 
urgent appeal from the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare a keen watch had to be kept for for- 
eign directories, trade catalogs, town plans, 
and guides. (One result of this appeal was 
that the German Air Ministry ordered the 
destruction of all note paper or trade litera- 
ture incorporating illustrations of factories! ) 

As a result of the campaign more than 
twelve million books were sent to the armed 





A NEW WARTIME LIBRARY IN ENGLAND 


The Lending Library at Swindon, opened in 1943 in the furniture 
display room of a large department store. 
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forces, and nearly two million were assigned 
to an Inter-Allied Book Center for eventual 
distribution to the ravaged libraries of Eu- 
rope. Much otherwise useless literature found 
its way back into service via the pulping ma- 
chines. 


Contacts with Or ganizations 


Throughout the war official contacts were 
maintained with more than thirty organiza- 
tions such as the British Standards Institution, 
the National Book League, and the Seafarers’ 
Education Service, through which collections 
of books were supplied to 939 ships during 
1944. Nor were our Allies forgotten, spe- 
cial booklists together with details of Lon- 
don’s libraries being circulated to American 
Army education officers, and demonstrations 
of library work arranged in conjunction with 
the British Council for the benefit of men and 
women of the Allied Nations. 

Purely bibliographical work has not been 
entirely neglected, as evidenced by the deci- 
sion to compile a union list of periodicals 
available at all libraries in the Greater Lon- 
don area. A satisfactory basis for this work 
has already been provided by lists from more 
than ninety libraries. 

In the midst of this work for the public, 
the libraries have found time to set their own 
house in order. The McColvin Report, a 
comprehensive plan for reorganization and 
reconstruction, gained much attention, and 
steps have been taken to improve the standard 
of professional qualifications by means of a 
wider syllabus for the Library Association's 
examinations, and by the proposed setting up 
of full-time library training schools for new 
entrants into the profession. 

A scheme is also under way for training 
voluntary workers in hospital libraries, and 
a great extension of this work (leading, it is 
hoped, to the inauguration of many more 
hospital libraries) is confidently anticipated. 

Among those of us who are still in the 
services the most common topic of conversa- 
tion is what we shall do when we “‘get back 
to civvy street.” I am not sure that the 
phrase is correct. The English library service 
has ceased to be a static service for which the 
eae must seek on their own account; it is 

coming militant. Perhaps we should say 
“going forward to civvy street.” 

Although we are proud of these develop- 
ments in which many of us, regretfully, have 
been able to take no part, we are glad to note 
that there is no complacency at home. The 
Library Association, in a report issued during 
1943, admitted that: 
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The general standards of service are most un- 
satisfactory, the average of provision is quite inade- 
quate, many citizens are prejudiced by poor services, 
and far too many are without service at all. Even 
the best administered and supported libraries are 
still unable to realize the reasonable ideals of their 
own committees and officers. 


Plans to overcome these failings include: 


Legislation to make compulsory the provision of 
adequate services by suitable library authorities, the 
constitution of a Government department respon- 
sible for guiding, encouraging, and coordinating 
the work of local library authorities, and the read- 
justment of local government areas to give 1n- 
creased efficiency and financial flexibility. 


There is still much to be done—and we are 
looking forward to doing it. 





The display on the “Atomic Age,” in the Den- 
ver, Colorado, Public Library, is constructed on 
wallboard with a wooden frame and easel, and is 
4 x 5’ in size. The background is black with the 
sunburst in flames of yellow, orange, red, blue, and 
violet, with yellow and orange predominating. The 
uranium atom is flame-red with a nucleus of silver 
metallic, and “The Atomic Age” lettering is also 
silver metallic. The signpost is white lettered in 
black, and the orange pocket books are outlined in 
bright blue. 

The exhibit was installed in the main lobby di- 
rectly facing the main entrance on October 8, 1945, 
and was on display for three weeks. Fifty-four 
copies of the pocket book were circulated during 
the first week, and more could have been used if it 
had been possible to secure them. One thousand 
free copies of the McGraw-Hill reprint on atomic 
energy were distributed, together with several thou- 
sand copies of the library's free booklists on “What 
the Citizen Should Know About the Atomic 
Bomb,” first published in August 1945. 

The display was built by a local sign company 
at a cost of $10. It is estimated that it has already 
reached an audience of 10,000 people, and it is 
still in demand among the many local groups study- 
ing educational implications of the atomic age. It 
was exhibited at the Colorado Library Association 
and the University of Denver Conference on 
Atomic Energy, and was featured in an article in 
the Christian Science Monitor of November 21, 
1945, 
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American Service Men and Women 


in British Libraries 
By Joan Littlefield * 


GROUP of American service men and 

women interested in librarianship is each 
month being attached to some of Britain's 
most famous libraries, in courses operated by 
Britain’s Training Within Civilian Agencies 
scheme. 

A month’s leave course is arranged for 
them by the Library Association in London. 
They spend the first week visiting libraries 
in and around London, and the other three 
weeks doing practical work in some library 
carefully chosen as being most suitable for 
their own particular needs. 

Take the case of Louis I. Hochberg, whose 
home is in Brooklyn, New York. He has 
been two years with the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps, worked in a field hospital which 
landed in Normandy six weeks after D-Day 
and followed the troops across France to the 
Rhine and then down to Marseilles. Before 
entering the Army, Hochberg was librarian 
with the New York City Board of Education. 
He got a postgraduate degree in library serv- 
ice at Columbia University in 1934 and 
worked as reference librarian at New York 
Public Library from 1934-1936. He wants 
to continue library work when he is demobi- 
lized, and his background and interests make 
him an ideal student to take this course. 

With fourteen other American students, 
Hochberg reports at the Library Association 
on the first day of the course. He has an in- 
formal discussion with the librarian, and then 
is called to a private interview with Percy 
Welsford, the Association’s secretary, who 
knows every public and university library in 
Britain, and many in the United States. From 
Mr. Hochberg’s recital of his experience and 
ambitions, Mr. Welsford decides that he will 
most profitably spend his three weeks at- 
tached to the Manchester Public Library, one 
of the finest in England. Here he will be able 
to visit the famous John Rylands Library and 
the University Library. He is anxious to go 
to Edinburgh, because of its literary associa- 
tions, and this will be arranged for him one 
week end. He will also have introductions 
to famous librarians in any town he intends to 


: A ora member, Ministry of Information, London, Eng- 
and. 
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visit. He will be quite on his own, as his 
fellow students will go to different parts of 
the country. 

They spend their first week together, 
though, when officials of the Library Associa- 
tion take them to see London libraries. Their 
itinerary includes visits to the British Mu- 
seum, the Science Library at South Kensing- 
ton, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
Public Record Office, the Patent Office, and 
the Hampstead Central Library. When visit- 
ing the latter, they also go to Keats’ House. 
They spend one whole day touring some 
branches of the Essex County Library, which 
gives them some insight into the working of 
British public libraries. 

T/4 Lloyd F. Wagner, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
who has just spent three weeks in the library 
of Liverpool University under this scheme, is 
full of praise for the congenial and friendly 
welcome he received. The day he arrived, 
the chief librarian took him home for dinner, 
and throughout his stay spent two hours every 
day answering his questions and sometimes 
asking questions about American libraries. 
Wagner lived with the English students and 
found their Students’ Guild very cooperative. 
He could have gone home a month ago but 
preferred to stay and take this course. When 
he gets back to the States he is going to take 
a library degree. Before he was drafted four 
and a half years ago, Wagner worked at 
Cleveland Public Library and at Columbia 
University. He spent two months at Shriven- 
ham before taking the library course. Somer- 
set is his favorite English county. He was so 
struck with the beauties of Dunster and the 
Doone Valley that he read Lorna Doone 
while crossing the Channel for the invasion. 

Many of the students taking TWCA 
courses are visiting England for the first time. 
Among them are Corporal Dorothy L. Cut- 
ting and Private First Class Carolyne M. S. 
Langford. 

Corporal Cutting lives in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and worked in Kansas City Public Li- 
brary before joining the Army. Since then 
she has worked in several U.S. Army libraries 
in America, and is at present assistant librar- 

(Continued on page 417) 
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Cooperative Library Courses 
BRITISH LIBRARIES WELCOME U. S. ARMY STUDENTS 





British Civilians and U.S. Army Librarians Combine Forces in the Interest of Librarianship 


ONE of the specific objectives of Army Li- 

brary Service in the European theater is 
to provide and stimulate the use of printed 
materials supplementing the Army Informa- 
tion and Education Program. With the ac- 
complishment of this end in view, eight 
Army civilian librarians serving with Special 
Services in the United Kingdom were given 
the opportunity to register for the initial 
week of a four-week course in library science 
sponsored by the Training Within Civilian 
Agencies Branch of the Army Education Pro- 
gram and conducted through the cooperation 
of the British Library Association. 

Students included officers and enlisted men, 
WACs, and nurses who came under quota 
allotments from the major commands in the 
European theater. A prerequisite for admis- 
sion to the course was that the registrant be 
either a graduate librarian or an advanced 
student in library science, The program was 
carefully planned to give the students a good 
over-all picture of the British Library System. 
Lectures and field trips planned for the first 
week were combined with the opportunity 
for tours and cultural pursuits. The remain- 
ing three weeks constituted a period of field 
work, with students being placed in libraries 
of their choice in the British Isles. 
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The first week was spent in London with 
the Chaucer House, headquarters of the 
British Library Association, as the group's 
“stamping ground.” Visits were made to 
some of the largest and most important li- 
braries in the London area including the Brit- 
ish Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Patent Office, Public Records Office, and the 
National Central Library. A most interesting 
all-day field trip was a tour of the libraries in 
Essex County, England. Much ingenuity and 
vision has been put into play in the develop- 
ment of the County Library System in Eng- 
land. Under adverse war conditions stables, 
stores, jails, private homes, and farmhouses 
were converted into district libraries. It was 
amazing to learn that these comparatively 
small county libraries housing a book stock of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 volumes were circulating 
an average of 600 to 800 books daily! With 
the National Central Library operating as the 
pivot and central loan agency, the county li- 
braries all over England draw books on an 
interlibrary loan basis for their individual 
borrowers. This extensive county library sys- 
tem makes the facilities of almost every li- 
brary in England available to the booklover 
in the smallest English villages. 

(Continued on page 417) 
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Random Thoughts on the Profession 


By John L. 


To appreciate something, one has to be 

deprived of it, whatever it may be. If 
you were to talk to a group of homesick GI's 
in the land of the Nipponese, you'd soon dis- 
cover what their thoughts were. Mention 
Brooklyn or the Golden Gate Bridge and see 
their eyes sparkle, mention a huge ice cream 
sundae or that cold glass of beer and see their 
mouths water, mention the lack of mail in the 
past few weeks and see the look of longing 
for contact with home come into their faces. 
What has all this to do with the library pro- 
fession? Just an example of being able to 
look back on something you've left behind 
you and judge it objectively for what it really 
means to you. 

I'd like to look at the library profession as 
the GI looks at the ice cream sundae. I've 
had over three years in the Army and have 
had plenty of time to think about what I’ve 
left behind. 

The past few years have heightened the 
opportunity of libraries the world over to take 
an active part in the community. That old 
slogan of “the right book for the right person 
at the right time”’ still holds true. But the 
library must reach out and make its resources 
available to all. 


I've seen things in the Army which I 
haven't liked. One is to do as little as pos- 
sible, yet to blow as loud as possible to cover 
up the lack of work done. The other is to 
pass the buck to someone else. The combina- 
tion of these two “work dodgers” has done 
more to hinder the over-all plan of victory 
than anything else. This disease also creeps 
into civilian life and the library is no excep- 
tion. We librarians must realize at all times 
that the public must be served. In the Army, 
the officers and noncommissioned officers are 
taught that they have certain responsibilities 
to their men. That is why they are officers. 
But many have forgotten that they have such 
obligations to those around them. 


The librarian is in a similar position. He 
has an obligation to each person who uses his 
library. So many little things come into the 
picture to mar the entire work. Say the li- 
brarian is tired or irritable: it is the patron 
who suffers; and in the long run the library 





* First Lieutenant, United States Army, at present sta- 
tioned in Japan. 
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Andriot * 


itself suffers. It was the right person, but the 
wrong time and chances are that the wrong 
book was supplied, or perhaps no book at all. 
Perhaps the librarian means well, but has 
fallen into the horrible pit of monotony. But 
a constant, active interest in every person, and 
an interest in that person as an individual, 
must be maintained. There are also those in 
the profession who will pass the buck. The 
patron is referred from one department to 
another. The librarian has not taken enough 
personal interest in that patron to go out of 
his way to see that the person got what he was 
looking for. 

A definite program should be made by each 
library, large or small. It should be a pro- 
gram which fits into the progressive age now 
upon us. Nations are no longer isolated 
from one another. Neither can libraries be. 

I've had a long time to think about what 
I want to be in the library profession. When 
you go on long marches till you think your 
legs are going to fall off, when the rain makes 
your potatoes into cold soup and you hope for 
better luck next time, when you're thousands 
of miles from the land and people you love, 
you have plenty of time to think of what you 
left behind. And you have a good oppor- 
tunity to evaluate it all. You say to yourself, 
“This will never happen again,” and you 
make plans for that day when you're again in 
civvies. Whatever position I find myself in 
the library world, I'll remember those days in 
the Army—the hopes and plans—and try to 
fulfill them. 


Community Contacts 


One thing I'll try to do is to make as many 
contacts in my community as possible. I don’t 
believe in sitting behind a desk and waiting 
for the people to come to me. I’m going to 
them. I’m going to do my utmost to under- 
stand their problems and see how my library 
can best help their objectives. 

So many librarians of the past thought too 
much about the little things. They'd worry 
over the problem of whether to put two 
gallons or three gallons of water to a certain 
paste mixture and lost all concept of the real 
mission of the library. That idea is changing. 
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It should start at the top as well as at the 
bottom and work both ways. 

Let’s start at the top. A lot of articles have 
come out on the library's role in the postwar 
world. Well, we are now in the postwar 
world. We must continue making plans and 
carrying them out. Librarians have a splendid 
Opportunity to exchange ideas through the 
various professional journals. Now that the 
A.L.A. conventions are starting again, every- 
one can meet and develop those plans. 

But what are those plans? And what is the 
part the library will play in the postwar so- 
ciety? Is it to be a thought-forming agency ? 
If so, how far is it to go in its objectives? Has 
the library a chance to compete with other 
means of reaching the public—whatever in- 
vention may be introduced? Is the library to 
be an active, interested agent, or is it to re- 
main passive? 

One problem that is in the minds of many 
is the aim to have complete library service for 
the entire United States, and perhaps the 
world. This brings up a double considera- 
tion. First is the problem of establishing li- 
brary service in those communities where no 
library service now exists. While much 
thought and action is needed to build the 
United States library service to 100 per cent, 
we must consider the problem of quality as 
well as quantity. We must set up high stand- 
ards of service and see that those standards 
are given to all. 


How can the librarian, the individual factor 
in this large equation, make the profession a 
better one? First of all, by realizing that it 
is a profession. It used to be that just be- 
cause Susie liked to read books she was en- 
couraged to become either a librarian or a 
teacher. Also, there are those who think of 
their positions not as a profession, but merely 
as jobs. It is true that the salaries can be im- 
proved in comparison with other professions, 
but we must prove our worth to others before 
we can be assured of more. 


We need farsighted men and women in the 
profession who will do everything in their 
power to build up the library standards. We 
must not argue the question of whether men 
or women are the best librarians. The answer 
is that both are best. It is the farsighted men 
and women who will put the objectives across. 

Are we accepted by the public as a profes- 
sion? We must go a long way before we can 
claim that we are. Each one of us must work 
continually to better the library picture in the 
minds of others. We must realize the im- 
portance of research. I do not mean to say 
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that every librarian must go out and get a 
Ph. D. degree. But each of us can do his 
utmost to improve the workings of his library. 
Those who are preparing reference tools must 
realize the importance of what they are doing 
and make their work worth the effort put into 
it. Those who are working directly with the 
public must realize that each person is a sepa- 
rate individuality and that it is the librarian 
who has the responsibility to the patron, and 
not the other way around. Those who are 
planning together to have the profession 
reach greater heights must work together and 
accomplish those aims. It is one thing to 
plan, but it is far more important to achieve. 


AMERICAN SERVICE MEN 
IN BRITISH LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 414) 
ian in the Seventh Army library at Heidel- 
berg, Germany. As she is particularly inter- 
ested in children’s libraries, Mr. Welsford is 
sending her to Croydon Public Library, which 
has an interesting children’s section. 

Private First Class Langford, of Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, was assistant librarian 
with a public utility company and now works 
as librarian in U.S. Special Services at Frank- 
furt, Germany. Mr. Welsford thinks she will 
get the most valuable experience in Sheffield ; 
but first she wants to visit all London’s re- 
maining literary landmarks. Mr. Welsford 
feels that students of the TWCA Library 
Course should be qualified librarians. 

Some students come without library experi- 
ence and though Mr. Welsford tries to fit 
them in somewhere, it is difficult to find a 
suitable niche in a busy and usually under- 
staffed library for an absolute beginner. But 
for practiced librarians, the course is a fine 
chance, and there have been many letters of 
appreciation from American students, who 
have made firm friends with their English 
colleagues and taught them much about con- 
ditions in the United States. 


COOPERATIVE COURSES 
(Continued from page 415) 

The library field in England and on the 
Continent is only one of several open for 
study to U.S. Army personnel under the 
Training Within Civilian Agencies Branch 
of the Army Education Program. There are 
similar courses offered in retail merchandis- 
ing, welfare, public administration, and other 
professional and industrial fields. 
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War Archives in New Zealand 


By Eugene C. Grayland * 


Cue of the largest archives projects yet 
undertaken in New Zealand has been 
functioning during the war years in conjunc- 
tion with the armed services to provide the 
basis for the country’s war history. Early in 
1941, an archives section was set up with the 
New Zealand Division in Egypt. Since then 
the archivists and their records have followed 
the troops round the battlefields, and similar 
sections have been set up in the Pacific and 
also by the Royal New Zealand Navy and 
Royal New Zealand Air Force. Official ar- 
chivists have been working in all theaters of 
operations, with staffs consisting in the main 
of persons with library training in classifica- 
tion and filing of documents, trained jour- 
nalists and writers, and research scholars. 

Most of the material collected has already 
been returned to New Zealand, where it is 
carefully filed in two duplicate depositories, 
classified, and indexed to form the frame- 
work of an historical record of the Domin- 
ion’s part in World War II. The official 
New Zealand war history, which will occupy 
a large number of volumes, and also indi- 
vidual histories published by the various 
Army units, will be drawn from the millions 
of words stored in these archives. Already 
some use of the material and photographs 
collected has been made in a series of “in- 
terim histories,” eight of which have been 
published. 

Each battalion, specialist unit, regiment, 
brigade, and division of the New Zealand 
Army overseas and in New Zealand has sub- 
mitted throughout the war a daily war diary 
which is forwarded to the archivists. Usually 
kept by the intelligence officer, to whom in 
the normal course of his duties comes all in- 
formation concerning his particular unit, the 
war diary forms the basis of modern war his- 
tory in British countries. From time to time, 
commanding officers have written, either by 
special request or of their own volition, re- 
ports of some particular operation, and these 
are filed with the official archives. Copies of 
war correspondents’ dispatches and scripts of 
broadcast commentaries are retained to pro- 
vide background material and a record of 





* During the war was attached to the New Zealand 
Army Archives Section; member of the editorial staff of 
The New Zealand Herald. 
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opinions current at the time. Official war 
correspondents, of whom New Zealand has 
had a number in the field, have been encour- 
aged in their spare time to write background 
material for the use of historians. 

The detailed accounts contained in the 
war diaries are supplemented by collections 
of unit newspapers, magazines, and other un- 
official publications, photographs (both from 
official sources and soldiers’ own snapshots), 
personal diaries kept by the men and those 
captured from enemy troops, and interviews 
obtained by members of the archives staff 
with returning soldiers able to contribute eye- 
witness accounts of particular phases of the 
campaigns. The hundreds of separate stories 
of actual battlefront experiences in the Mid- 
dle East, Italy, and the Pacific, which have 
been collected, will give the future historian 
an idea of what our fighting men thought 
about and experienced. Songs composed and 
sung by soldiers, sailors, and airmen, poems, 
sketches, and paintings made by men and 
women on active service, are also kept, and a 
press clippings file has been built up to sup- 
plement all this material still further. Biog- 
raphies of senior officers and chronologies of 
the events of the war have been compiled. 


War Archivists Active 


The war archivists in the armed forces 
have carried out a more active role than is 
usual in the case of civilian archivists in 
peacetime. The war archivist at times actually 
creates his own archives. He is more than a 
recipient and protector of documents. He 
does not just accept what is handed to him 
and be satisfied. His duties go further than 
this, for he must make sure that the services 
keep adequate historical records, and often 
he himself has a share in their compilation. 

This war, perhaps, has been more fully 
recorded in a greater number of media than 
any previous war in history. The archives 
of World War II will include such records 
as documentary films, photographs, paint- 
ings and sketches, gramophone recordings 
of broadcast talks by senior officers and 
others, whose actual voices will be preserved 
for the future, and of battle scenes and 
noises. The prediction early in the war of 
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C. G. Harris in his article “Archives and the 
War,” in the October 1, 1942 Library Jour- 
nal, that the huge output of archival mate- 
rial in 1914-1918 would be a trickle by 
comparison with the deluge of World War 
II has been more than fulfilled. 

A broadcasting unit was sent from the 
National Broadcasting Service of New Zea- 
land to the Middle East and Pacific, and 
other material has been recorded in the 
Middle East (i.e., Egypt) by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. New Zealand 
had its own motion picture cameramen sec- 
onded from the Government Film Studios 
to the Army in the campaigns in the Middle 
East and Pacific, and official photographers 
from the three services (Army, Navy, and 
Air Force) have sent back very full pictorial 
records of the fighting men. War artists ap- 
pointed by the government followed the 
men into battle and have provided very 
valuable documentation of the fighting which 
could never have been obtained by a camera. 


The Press Clippings File 


The archives of a war cannot be exclusively 
confined to original sources and war his- 
torians will derive help for some time to 
come from newspaper clippings. In referring 
to special reference functions in wartime, R. 
Russell Munn, at the Chicago Library Insti- 
tute in 1942 made the point that “for a time 
at least clippings from daily papers will be 
the sole source of information and a file of 
such clippings must be organized pending its 
appearance in more reliable form. Indeed, 
the traditional book with hard covers seems 
to be the least important of materials.” The 
need for supplementary material to that al- 
ready available in official documents became 
apparent early in the war. Newspapers were 
combed daily and references to New Zea- 
land's military forces in all parts of the world 
clipped and filed in folders. 

The materials which were considered of 
greatest value for war archives bo aoe were: 
biographical details published about Army 
officers and about soldiers generally who had 
attained distinction in any way; interesting 
letters written home by soldiers from the 
battlefields and published in their home-town 
newspapers; interviews with soldiers who 
have had interesting experiences or taken part 
in important actions; songs and poems writ- 
ten by troops, which found their way back to 
New Zealand and were frequently published 
in the soldiers’ home-town newspapers during 
the war years; war correspondents’ dis- 
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patches; letters written by soldiers to news- 
papers, airing their grievances; and news- 
paper reports of such Army functions as 
arrivals of returning troops, various official 
ceremonies, pronouncements by public men 
on matters affecting the Army, descriptions 
of camps and other service installations, etc. 
Much of this, of course, will prove to be 
purely ephemeral, and will have served its 
purpose once its tone and general tendencies 
have been assimilated by the war historian. 
The modern historian, as Esdaile says in his 
book, A Student's Manual of Bibliography, 
“recognizes the value of what is thought to 
be (and often is) rubbish when it is new,”’ 


There is no doubt that the newspaper has 
now come to rank with the records, civic 
chronicles, state papers, law reports, diaries, 
parliamentary journals, ballads and satires, 
and other sources to which historians go for 
information. Lord Macaulay, who is stated 
to have made much use of the newspaper for 
the purpose of his historical writing, has 
stated that “the only true history of a country 
is to be found in its newspapers,” and Gilbert 
Murray expressed similar views when open- 
ing the British Museum’s new newspaper li- 
brary at Hendon. The newspapers of a coun- 
try reflected the feelings and tendencies of the 
age. “Real facts became known much later, 
but newspapers,” he said, “tell what the 
country is thinking.” 

Communications have improved so much 
since the 1914-1918 war and the enemy’s op- 
portunities for getting information are now 
so much better that a greater honesty in news 
reporting during this last war was permitted 
by the censorship. 


Both Australia and New Zealand have 
added to the luster of their fighting men by 
the scope, magnitude, and scholarship of the 
war histories which they produced after the 
1914-1918 conflict. This time history will 
embrace more than the doings of the men of 
the two British Dominions, for both countries 
have had thousands of United States soldiers, 
marines, and sailors helping to defend their 
coasts since 1942. 

Even after these histories have been com- 
pleted, the records must continue to be avail- 
able for future historians and others engaged 
in any research, for journalists, and for novel- 
ists who may wish to draw on the factual 
material for the production of war fiction. It 
is possible that the war archives organization, 
with its staff, may ultimately be built up into 
a national archives institution for New Zea- 
land. 
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A Wartime Library in Free China 


By G. L. Den* 


ITH the movement for the rebirth of 

China, Szechwan, particularly Chengtu, 
has become the Mecca of China. This is not 
without reason. Szechwan is not only the 
largest of all the provinces in China proper, 
but the richest in production. The provincial 
capital, Chengtu, has been celebrated from 
the earliest days for its riches, populousness, 
and cultural activities; Marco Polo, the noted 
Venetian traveler of the thirteenth century, 
called it “Sindafu.” For several hundred 
years, it has been a seat of learning and of the 
Chinese civil service examinations. Chengtu 
recently emerged into national importance as 
a rear base for our war with Japan, a pivotal 
point in our gigantic plan of reconstruction, 
and the nerve center of education in Free 
China. 


Oldest University 


The oldest university in West China is 
situated in the south suburb of the city, on the 
great Chengtu plain. It was established by 
the united action of the Christian missionary 
societies, so it is called the West China Union 
University. It has a beautiful campus with 
grounds and buildings, purchased and erected 
by the cooperating missions. Seasonal flower 
gardens are interspersed by the irrigation 
streams which are bordered by the willow 
trees of the campus. The buildings are of 
grey brick with tile roof finished in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Chinese archi- 
tecture. The ancient city wall is near by, with 
a mighty mountain range beyond. Such an 
inspirational environment compensates us to 
a certain extent for our material deficiencies. 


Here is situated the West China Union 
University Library, widely recognized as the 
leading Chinese university library. It is an 
attractive and commodious structure of two 
stories, of the same general type of architec- 
ture as the other buildings on the campus. 
The University Museum of History, Culture, 
and Art is located on the second floor of the 
building. The libraries of the University of 
Nanking and Ginling College are all housed 
on the main floor. The general reading room 
occupies the center front of the building, 
while the periodical reading room is situated 





* Head Librarian, West China Union University Library, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 
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along the south end, with the University 
Book Club and the West China Border Re- 
search Society Library. The reserved-books 
reading room is in the north wing, and the 
cataloging rooms and offices are in the south 
wing. The stacks and the reference rooms 
are combined in the rear of the reading room. 

For the convenience of readers, we have 
four branch libraries. The Medical and 
Dental Branch Library, located in the new 
central block of the Medical and Dental 
Building, has two fairly large rooms for 
stacks and reading, and two smaller rooms 
for office and periodicals. The Science 
Branch Library is situated in the new chem- 
istry building with three rooms, one quite 
large and well lighted for reading, and two 
small rooms for stacks and microfilm. The 
General Hospital Branch Library is in the 
northeastern section of the city, and the 
E.E.N.T. Hospital Branch Library is in the 
southern section—stocked with books and 
case records, so that the librarians have to 
manage both of them. To facilitate the work 
of the different research institutes of the uni- 
versity, the library has loaned a number of 
books and journals to them. It is hoped that 
an Arts Research Branch Library will soon be 
established in a convenient place with good 
equipment. 

Since the outbreak of the war in the sum- 
mer of 1937, Chengtu has become one of the 
leading educational centers in Free China. 
The evacuated colleges and universities from 
invaded parts of China that have moved to 
Chengtu to our campus include the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, Ginling College, Cheelee 
University, and Yenching University. The 
first two institutions brought a small number 
of books with them; unfortunately the others 
were unable to bring any but have purchased 
some here. The members of faculties and stu- 
dents of all these institutions have the same 
library privileges as our own. The Peking 
Union Medical College Nursing School and 
the West China Theological Seminary are 
also registered borrowers. When the Na- 
tional Central University Medical College 
first moved to the campus, our service was 
provided in the same fashion. It is interest- 
ing to see that the library has been giving 75 
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per cent of its service to the guest colleges 
and universities. 

A library is not merely a building, nor a 
collection of books, but a dynamic organiza- 
tion whose function is to render a service or 
enlightenment. The total number of regis- 
tered borrowers of the library during the 
year 1944 was 6,542. The number of books 
and periodicals supplied for home use was 
35,423. Readers during the year, exclusive 
of visitors, totaled 253,142; the largest num- 
ber in any one day, 2,354. The number of 
books and periodicals used for reading in the 
library was 315,463—the largest number in 
any one day, 3,215, exclusive of dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. Among our visiting read- 
ers are scholars or research fellows who have 
come from all parts of China, some of them 
even from abroad. Members of the Allied 
forces come to the library for special ref- 
erences, 


Microfilm 


During the wartime period, selections 
from periodicals and important theses have 
been received in microfilm from the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C., and the 
British Council, London. These have been 
made available through the International Cul- 
tural Service of China in Chungking, the 
wartime capital. The library was designated 
by the service as its depository center in 
Chengtu. We distribute projectors and circu- 
late films among the cultural institutions in 
the western district of the Province of Szech- 
wan, giving the library a unique position of 
service, and providing the most recent mate- 
rials for scientific studies for all the cooperat- 
ing libraries. 

In building up the collection of Chinese 
books in the library, an effort has been made 
to obtain all available official gazetteers, in- 
cluding provincial, prefectural, and district 
gazetteers. The library has been able to pur- 
chase a nearly complete set of gazetteers of 
the Province of Szechwan, which has great 
historical value. A collection of newspapers 
of the Province is also receiving special atten- 
tion. We have been able to acquire a good 
number which date back to a few years after 
the Republic of China. These are very valu- 
able collections, since none of them are to be 
found in other libraries. Efforts have also 
been made to build up a collection of books 
on China in western languages. It is believed 
that a collection of this kind will greatly fa- 
cilitate the study of Chinese problems with 
special reference to West China border re- 
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search. Through purchase, we have also ac- 
quired a few manuscripts of well known Chi- 
nese scholars; and a number of Yuan and 
Ming editions. The library has received many 
valuable gifts which indicate a continued in- 
terest in the library on the part of individuals 
as well as organizations. The library has ac- 
complished a definite record of work made 
possible by the aid of the joint funds of the 
five universities on the campus. 

Japanese pilots have visited us many times. 
Once they dropped two bombs, one in the 
front of the building and the other on the 
north side. We must thank God that neither 
of them exploded. We suffered slight dam- 
age when we put our rare Chinese books in 
the country. Due to the difficulty of trans- 
portation, the shortage of books is our most 
serious handicap in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Our reading rooms and stacks are over- 
crowded, but owing to the lack of funds ex- 
tension is a great problem. Our books are 
worn out and the chairs are broken because 
of constant use by so many people. The prob- 
lems of replacement and reconstruction are 
always with us. However, we may say that 
we have given a great contribution to the cul- 
tural world during the time of war. 

Although it cannot be denied that the ac- 
tivities of the library have been somewhat 
handicapped by the number of users and the 
generally unsettled conditions, the increase of 
readers and borrowers indicates that the li- 
brary is being generally appreciated. It is 
more than a mere passive satisfaction to find 
that the public is following the development 
of the library with close interest. It is gratify- 
ing to note that many friends, both in China 
and abroad, have helped us in many ways. 
We do thank them all for their cooperation 
and assistance. As most of the libraries in 
this country have been ruined by the enemy, 
our library has been the focal point in Free 
China. The responsibility for preserving Chi- 
nese works and for furnishing references to 
those within reach has become the burden of 
the West China Union University Library. 


A folder, designed for a personal Christmas card, 
gives considerable information about the painter 
Goya, whose birth will be celebrated in a bicen- 
tennial observance March 30th. Also available are 
reprints from American Artist, one on Montague 
Charman and one on Robert Philipp. A limited 
number of these folders are still available and a 
copy will be sent free to the art department of any 
library requesting it. Address Michael M. Engel, 
Art Director, M. Grumbacher Company, Inc., 470 
West 34th Street, New York 1. 
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How to Choose Technical Books for 
the Small Library 


By Margery Bedinger * 


‘THs is a companion article to “Science 

Book Selection in the Small Library,” 
which came out in the December 1945 issue 
of Wilson Library Bulletin. Many of the 
basic principles determining wise book selec- 
tion in scientific fields also obtain in technical 
or applied science subjects. As these were 
stated in detail in the science book selection 
article, it is not necessary to do more here than 
restate them briefly. 


Interest in Science 


The war, as everybody knows, has increased 
the already growing public interest in the 
applications of science, or technology, so that 
these subjects are more important than ever. 
Yet many librarians feel a bit at sea here be- 
cause their training has been along other 
lines. There is no need to approach these 
problems with anything but confidence, how- 
ever, because the war also proved women’s 
ability to handle technical matters. 

Yet, because of the growing complexity 
and multiplicity of technologic subjects, no 
one person, even an engineer, can possibly 
have a really expert knowledge of the whole 
applied science field. The wise librarian then, 
while she approaches the problem of book 
selection in technology with confidence in her 
ability to grasp the main principles, will un- 
questionably seek outside help from people 
expert in the different subdivisions to supple- 
ment her own knowledge of library matters 
and the demands of her public. She can 
procure this aid from local high school teach- 
ers in the manual arts and home economics, 
nurses, physicians, artisans, and building 
tradesmen. A_ sheet-metal-worker knows 
what constitutes a helpful book in his trade, 
as does the carpenter, automobile repairman, 
bricklayer, or any other skilled worker. By 
enlisting the help of these people, familiarity 
with the library and its collections is spread 
among the very groups most interested, and 
friends and boosters for the library are made. 

Now to state briefly certain important prin- 
ciples of book selection in technical subjects 





* Chief, Science and Engineering Department, Denver, 
Colorado, Public Library. 
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for the small library. The factor of obsoles- 
cence is even more important here than in 
science, because our methods of applying 
scientific information change faster than our 
knowledge of Nature’s secrets. Again as in 
science, the small library will naturally de- 
pend on larger libraries for the advanced and 
highly specialized works and will only at- 
tempt to stock the elementary and popular 
ones. And here too, the small library has the 
advantage because the elementary books get 
out of date less quickly than the advanced, 
and are far less expensive. 

Publishers play much the same role in tech- 
nical as in general subjects. Drake, Audel, 
International Textbook Company, Popular 
Mechanics, Bruce are as familiar as Double- 
day, Doran, Macmillan, Harpers are in their 
fields. Then there are the trade associations 
which sometimes are the best or, indeed, the 
only sources of material in their subject. The 
American Welding Society, Institute of Meat 
Packing, National Lumber Manufacturer's 
Association—to name a few. There are spe- 
cial publishers who put out books in one tech- 
nical field: The Rudder for boat building, 
The Lincoln Electric Company, for welding, 
Rider for radio, Heldt for automobiles. 
American Photographic Publishing Company 
for photography, which by the way, is a 
technical subject far more than an artistic one 
these days. 


Helpful Sources 


Another source of technical literature 
which is easily overlooked is manufacturing 
firms. General Electric, Westinghouse in- 
stantly come to mind, and the extremely help- 
ful and practical shop manuals put out by the 
automobile manufacturers for each style and 
year of car. From these sources the librarian 
can procure by a tactfully worded letter very 
useful, up-to-the-minute information in at- 
tractive, sometimes even bound form. Your 
advisers will tell you of these somewhat ob- 
scure sources; that is one of the advantages 
of having subject experts to help you. They 
can help too with gifts of technical material. 
All such gifts which are as much as fifteen 
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years old should be scanned with suspicion. 
It is wiser not to put them on your shelves 
without an O.K. from a competent adviser. 
Great technologic advance was made during 
the war, and the engineering books which 
will appear in the coming twelve months will 
render many a standard title obsolete. 


Governmental Material 


Your national government gets out mate- 
rial in pamphlet and bulletin form, free or 
very inexpensive, which will be just what you 
want in many technical fields. Your county 
agent can help you here. But the Department 
of Agriculture is not the only department 
that publishes this type of thing. The War 
Department wrote some good pamphlets to 
aid in training service personnel and war 
workers. Government documents, as every 
librarian knows, are often the best source of 
practical late information, notably so in the 
how-to-do-it field. Such pamphlets in a pam- 
phlet binder can be treated just like a book. 
Now to take up one by one the main Dewey 
classes in the 600’s. You will need one or 
two modern formula or receipt books, and 
keep any old ones you have because one never 
knows what odd bit of information contained 
in them will come in handy. 

Your local readers must be your guide 
about technical dictionaries, both the all-Eng- 
lish ones and the English-foreign-language 
ones. Your including or excluding them will 
depend on your town, its industries and its 
languages. One general dictionary of me- 
chanic trades may be useful. Encyclopedias, 
as opposed to dictionaries, you will not need, 
we believe. As for material on past world’s 
fairs, again let your conscience guide you. Of 
books describing great inventions and inven- 
tors you will need several modern ones and 
all the old ones you happen to have. This 
type of book is really historical and so never 
becomes obsolete ; its usefulness continues. If 
your community is a mechanically inclined 
one where inventors lurk, you will need a 
book or two on how to take out patents. 
There are several good ones and they will not 
soon go out of date. 


In straight engineering subjects as opposed 
to the mechanic trades and building, you will 
probably not need many books, but if you do 
acquire through gift any of the standard 
handbooks, in civil, mechanical, electrical, 
mining, chemical engineering, or their sub- 
divisions, keep them, if they are not too 
awfully old, for while new editions come out, 
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the old remain useful, and they contain much 
helpful data. To buy them, however, is costly. 


You will need a few books on mechanical 
drawing and blueprint reading, an elementary 
book on mechanics, and a like one on mate- 
rials of construction; shop mathematics also. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Southern Pine Association, and the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, get out free publications in timber 
construction, which will help fill this need in 
every library large or small. The Portland 
Cement Company issues pamphlets on the 
uses of this versatile material which will sup- 
plement one or two good books on the pa 
ject which are available for the builder-con- 
tractor rather than the designing engineer. 


Vocational Literature 


Of recent vocational literature concerned 
with engineering fields you will need all you 
can easily get, for the present demand will 
grow. 

The Audels Guides in question and answer 
form fill a real need in the mechanic trades. 
The industries and arts of your special town 
will determine which one you will need. 
There is one for millwrights, electricians, 
stationary engineers, radiomen, and a number 
of other callings. The men like them. For 
more advanced minds, there are the numerous 
books edited by the late T. W. Croft and pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. These are excellent. 
There are books on steam engines in both 
these groups and you will need something on 
this widely used source of power. 

If yours is a railroad town, the books pub- 
lished by Simonds-Boardman and Interna- 
tional Textbook Company will offer you 
good material for locomotive engineers, fire- 
men and brakemen. In this subject you run 
into a group of readers near to any librarian’s 
heart, the hobbyists. Books on model rail- 
roading and the locomotive and car builders’ 
encyclopedias are a source of endless delight 
to model fans giving as they do both pictures 
and scale drawings of locomotives and va- 
rious types of cars. Keep old ones, for often 
model makers want these, and get others from 
railroad men, who may discard the old as they 
get new editions. To buy them outright is 
expensive. Railroading presents some fasci- 
nating books for the layman. Beebe’s vol- 
umes on locomotives with their fine pictures 
come to mind at once. 


You will need a good book for the sta- 
tionary engineer. Glass, Stationary Engi- 
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neer’s Blue Book of Facts, Ocean Publishing 
Company, is very popular and there are 
others. 

In the field of electrical engineering you 
will need elementary general textbooks, of 
which there are several suitable for home 
study ; a copy of American Electricians’ Hand- 
book, a guide to home and farm wiring, and 
you may want a book or two on electricity in 
the home, and electric toy making. A book 
on small electric motors will perhaps be use- 
ful also, as well as one on storage batteries. 

You will need simple books on electronics 
and a good many on radio, some elementary 
and perhaps a few more advanced. There are 
many books for the amateur radio fan and 
these are sought for wherever there are boys 
and men mechanically inclined. The tele- 
vision books are not so satisfactory as the 
radio, but soon a good elementary one should 
come out to answer the need, which is every- 
where. 

Diesel engines are so common now that 
one or two of the practical books on their 
working, care, and repair are useful on the 
shelves of any library. Whether you will have 
need of marine engine books will naturally 
depend on your locality. 

There are good practical books on refriger- 
ation and the same is true for pattern making, 
if your local situation demands them. You 
will surely need books in the different ma- 
chine shop processes, and, thanks to the war 
need, there are many excellent ones available, 
both for beginners and advanced workers. 
Here, too, you will find good material put out 
by firms, most of which is free. 

If yours is a mining community, search the 
list of publications of the U. $. Bureau of 
Mines for practical, low-cost bulletins which 
will fill many of your wants. There are some 
excellent commercially published books on 
prospecting, hydraulic and placer mining, 
and one or two good ones on metal mining 
in general and on coal mining. 


Location A Factor 


Your location will determine what you will 
need in the line of boat building. However, 
nearly everywhere there will be call for small 
boat construction, and in this subject there are 
many practical books. There are also books 
on model boat making. 

Bridge building is for the trained engineer, 
but there are popular descriptive books on 
bridges which you may desire. 
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In road construction again your govern- 
ment will help you; whether you will need 
any engineering texts on this technical sub- 
ject, you must, of course, decide. For irriga- 
tion the same may be said, allowing here, 
again, for the part of the country where your 
library is located. There are good practical 
publications on water-works practice put out 
by the government and by some states. 

Aviation is a topic so much in the forefront 
of public interest today that every library 
ee ° material on many phases and the litera- 
ture is ample for all subdivisions of the sub- 
ject and for all types of readers. In fact what 
must be watched for and avoided in this sub- 
ject are ephemeral rehashes of much better 
books. 


Automobiles 


Coming now to automobiles, we mentioned 
the shop manuals above. These are the most 
practical books. Dyke's Encyclopedia inevi- 
tably comes to mind and each edition will be 
useful as long as cars of that vintage still roll. 
There are government pamphlets, and worthy 
general repair manuals, and also books deal- 
ing with certain parts, such as ignition sys- 
tems. There are books telling how to drive, 
which if read more widely might cut the 
fearful toll of accidents! 

If yours is a farming community, you al- 
ready have practical, recent books on the loca! 
phases of this all-important and many-sided 
subject. Your county agent and local state 
college and agricultural experiment station 
are equipped and eager to help you. As you 
know, the government and your state issue a 
wealth of free, authoritative, and most perti- 
nent literature. 

Home economics also presents no problem ; 
advice is easy to get, there is much material 
both commercially and government published. 
You doubtless have an adequate selection now. 


Business books may not be called for in 
your community, but salesmanship is uni- 
versally in demand, advertising, widow dress- 
ing, even personnel management are growing 
in popularity. Let your conscience (and your 
local businessmen) be your guide. 

Except for a few popular titles on general 
industrial chemistry, your need for books in 
this technical field will depend on your local 
industries. If there is a cannery, sugar fac- 
tory, coke oven, clay works, slaughterhouse, 
steel mill in your town, you will need and can 
find books to serve these special interests. 
Otherwise, you can probably omit the 660’s; 
although, if you can afford Thorpe’s Dic- 
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tionary of Applied Chemistry, you will find it 
a mine of information. Unless yours is an 
oil town, you can omit the technical material 
in petroleum engineering. You may want 
oil books of an economic nature showing the 
part “black gold” has played in politics, but 
that is a different angle altogether. 

A book on wines and one on cosmetology 
will not be outdated soon and both subjects 
are of wide interest. Plastics are so much in 
the public eye now that a few books on this 
subject for the layman are indicated. There 
are a number of such. You may want a not 
too technical book or two on fertilizers. 

Metals is a subject with a vast literature and 
a correspondingly wide appeal. Unless you 
are a mining community, or have a local 
metallurgical plant, however, you probably 
will not need technical treatises on metallurgy 
But there are elementary books on iron and 
steel useful in any library. The Aluminum 
Company of America has simple booklets on 
its product. 

As regards the metal-working trades, weld- 
ing, sheet-metal work, blacksmithing are 
universally practiced and you will find that 
there are excellent titles published which will 
be popular if the persons who should use 
them know you have them. 

Textiles may be adequately covered in your 
home economics section. If not, there are 
very good books describing the natural and 
artificial fibers which the salesperson, teach- 
er, manufacturer, and housewife can all use. 
There are helpful books for cleaners and 
dyers also. 


Practical Handbooks 


Householders are everywhere and these 
days they may rejoice in a wealth of practical 
books showing them how to make repairs, 
do handy jobs, and save much money in 
maintenance of the house. The man who 
likes to make things out of wood—from a 
birdhouse to a barn—is ubiquitous and for 
him, as all librarians know, many good books 
are written. In some libraries recent bound 
volumes of how-to-make-it magazines such 
as Popular Homecraft, Popular Mechanics, 
and Popular Science are classified and put on 
the shelyes with the books of this nature, 
and allowed to circulate freely. 

Watch and clock repairing is a vocation 
with representatives in many towns. The 
books are good and do not become obsolete. 
Guns have a wide interest and their books 
never grow old. 
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Carpentry books are everywhere called for 
and there is a broad selection of material to 
suit each type of person from the small boy 
or girl to the cabinet maker and house builder. 
You have found books showing how to make 
various sorts of furniture, from period to 
that fashioned from wooden boxes. There 
are books also for the shoe repairman, the 
shoe polisher, the tanner, the bookbinder, 
and many other crafts and trades. These 
do not become outdated, and have such a 
wide appeal that they are suitable for the 
small library. 


Housing 


In every locality, people and animals must 
have shelter. Therefore, every library will 
make good use of a selection of the many 
excellent titles in house framing and con- 
struction, roofing, stair building, bricklaying, 
concrete work, while painting, decorating, 
plastering, wood finishing, and paper-hang- 
ing books will have an equal usefulness. 

Inside the house again are the subjects of 
plumbing, the various methods of heating, 
including the building of fireplaces (on 
which there are some good pamphlets), and 
air conditioning ; all these are adequately cov- 
ered by simple and not too expensive vol- 
umes, as well as by government publications. 
Care must be taken, however, that the mate- 
rial is not obsolete. 


If all the above subjects are covered in 
your library, you will have a comprehensive 
working collection in technology that will 
not only greatly increase the library’s useful- 
ness to the community, but will bring to you 
a new group of readers. 


ECUADOR’S FIRST PUBLIC 
LIBRARIAN 


The autumn 1945 issue of Books Abroad reports 
that ‘Miguel Albornoz, in The Pan American, calls 
attention to the fact that Ecuador's representative in 
the Pan American Hall of Fame in Washington is 
not a soldier or statesman like Washington of the 
United States, Bolivar of Venezuela, Judrez of 
Mexico, Marti of Cuba, San Martin of Argentina, 
O'Higgins of Chile, Sucre of Bolivia, but the jour- 
nalist and scholar Francisco Eugenio Espejo (1747- 
1795); Ecuador's first public librarian, editor of 
her first newspaper, author of literary classics like 
El nuevo Luciano and La ciencia blancardina, fore- 
runner of Pasteur in the study of microbes. He 
died in prison. Men are still building the tombs 
of the prophets.” 
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The Library—Nerve Center of 
the School 


By Jean Lowrie * 


TN a city as unique in its growth as Oak 

Ridge, Tennessee, there are bound to be 
unusual developments in the school system. 
This has proved to be particularly so of li- 
braries. With a superintendent of schools 
who believes that the library is “the nerve 
center of the school,” the coordinating focus 
for all educational plans, there was a real in- 
centive for librarians to come to this new city. 
In each elementary school planned, there was 
a fully equipped library with a full-time 
trained librarian in charge. This was also true 
of the high school and of the new junior high 
which was created later on. At the beginning 
of the first school term, October 1943, there 
were three elementary school libraries and 
one senior high library; now, in the fall of 
1945, there are ten elementary, one junior 
high, and one senior high libraries. As an ex- 
ample of this growth, one elementary library 
was organized in April 1944 and by June 
1945 a collection of about 3,000 books was 
processed and cataloged with no assistance 
except students. The high school which was 
opened in October 1943 started with a collec- 
tion of 400 books and an average circulation 
of 150 per day and has now increased to 
7,200 books with a circulation of 350 per day. 
Robertsville school which opened in October 
1943 grew to be one of the largest elementary 
schools in the country with around 2,360 stu- 
dents. In the summer of 1945 it was con- 
verted into a junior high with a student body 
of 2,000, which necessitated many dramatic 
and drastic changes. 


No Library Supervisor 


From the beginning of the work here, 
there has been no school library supervisor ; 
rather, there are regular workshop meetings 
before, after, and during the school year to 
which all the librarians come with their prob- 
lems and ideas. Subcommittees work between 
scheduled meetings. In this fashion, in fact, 
the whole school curriculum is planned and a 
working out of problems on democratic prin- 





* Chairman of Libraries, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 
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ciples is the basis of such organization. A 
chairman and secretary are elected annually 
from the group to insure accurate records and 
to coordinate all planning. 

During the first year of existence, most of 
the time was spent in simple organizing plans 
and in the business of getting books to teach- 
ers and pupils as rapidly as possible. This of 
course has continued each year with the great 
expansion of schools and library work. How- 
ever, our second year was particularly im- 
portant because of the “Guide to Teaching 
in Oak Ridge Schools.” This book was a 
cooperative development from the various 
grade levels and arts groups, with an editing 
committee from each section. The librarians 
developed their own section based on recrea- 
tional reading, guidance in planning units of 
work, and library instruction with an eye to 
integration of all grades and subjects. 

Now we feel that we have worked in our 
unusual setup long enough to have a clear in- 
sight toward our library policies, and as such, 
we are in the process of completing a code 
book which will help guide future develop- 
ments. It is to contain such things as our clas- 
sification system (which is a simplified Dewey 
based more or less on the Children’s Catalog, 
subject to our own needs), forms for text- 
books, etc. 

As a part of this “tying together,” the li- 
brarians are also responsible for all textbooks, 
furnished basic ones or supplementary read- 
ers, and copies which are sold to students. At 
the same time all book orders of any kind for 
the school must go through the librarian’s 
hands as well as the principal's. The idea 
behind this is to eliminate excess duplication 
within the system and still give to all teachers 
and students sufficient material on any unit. 
Original library collections are based on at 
least seven books per pupil and further books 
continually supplement these. Along this 
same line, large materials bureaus are being 
organized in each school, including not only 
pictures and pamphlets but also all manner of 
visual and audio aids. (There is also a large 
professional library which circulates among 
the school libraries to help in teaching. 
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“NERVE CENTER OF THE SCHOOL” 
One of the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, School Libraries 


Not satisfied with giving children book 
service only ten months of the year, the ele- 
mentary school libraries cooperated with the 
public library to keep each school library open 
one day a week during the summer vacation. 

Working under Oak Ridge conditions has 
been highly stimulating and fun. In the be- 
ginning you never knew when you might get 
shelves or furniture. Often enough books 
would be piled on the floor, or on odd chairs 
while you frantically typed and processed at 
a wooden crate, if and when the truck found 
your school and delivered your supplies. Per- 
haps later on when you were able to have chil- 
dren come to the library, your group would 
beat a hasty retreat as the carpenters de- 
scended upon you, or six or seven tables 
would miraculously appear in the middle of 
the room. You simply never knew from one 
day to the next what unexpected thing would 
develop. But it was fun. Working with chil- 
dren who lived perhaps in a house, perhaps 
in a trailor; children who came from every 
state in the Union and who had lived in al- 
most every state or perhaps even abroad; 
teachers from all over bringing new thoughts, 
creating new classes—such things have more 
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than compensated for the uncertainties of liv- 
ing and working under pioneer conditions. 

It is gratifying to find boys and girls who 
are appreciative of our efforts to open to them 
new doors of knowledge, to give them vicari- 
ous experiences from the world around them. 
It has in fact become a challenge to us and 
indeed, we feel, to the library world, to in- 
crease this ability to give pleasure and knowl- 
edge to our future citizens. 


VICTOR HERBERT MATERIAL 


Edward N. Waters, of the Library of Congress, 
is working on an extended biography of Victor 
Herbert which is to be a complete account of a 
unique career. It will be published by the Mac- 
millan Company of New York. The composer's 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. 
Bartlett of New York City, have given Mr. Waters 
access to all pertinent family papers and records, 
which it is hoped can be supplemented by letters 
to and from Herbert now in private hands, by pho- 
tographs and other personal memorabilia, and by 
any relevant data similarly owned. Mr. Waters 
will deeply appreciate receiving such documents at 
his residence, 3613 Greenway Drive, S.E., Wash- 
ington 20, D.C. He promises their safe return 
after adequate study. 
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The First Library Lesson 


By Pearl Mary Segura * 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out ; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 
Or the Streete cries all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
Both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than Golde. 


| penning these lines, John Wilson ex- 

pressed not only his own pleasure in read- 
ing, but also that of every other reader since 
words were first recorded. It may well be 
that as his fingers traveled over the page a 
mercenary thought also kept time with the 
cadence of the words, for the verse was first 
printed as a motto in one of his secondhand 
book catalogs. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
true joy of the reader. If it was used in 
order to attract sales, the author merely 
adapted Mother Nature’s method of attract- 
ing bees to honey. 

The high school librarian would do well 
to emulate this procedure in introducing 
freshmen to the library. A knowledge of 
adolescent psychology should steer her along 
the right path. Since the formation of habits 
begins in early adolescence, she should take 
particular pains to see that the reading habits 
of her young library patrons are set in the 
proper mold. 

Much has been said in recent years about 
correlating library lessons with a specific sub- 
ject so that the principles taught will be of 
immediate practical value. The method has 
been tried and not found wanting. How- 
ever, in spite of the well known fact that it 
is a comparatively easy thing to attract stu- 
dents to lighter material, too often the stress 
has been on the reference worth of the li- 
brary and not often enough on its recreational 
value. The nonreaders, and they are many, 
should not be lost sight of in the general 
(though not misplaced) concern over refer- 
ence procedures. The pendulum should be 
allowed to swing back ever so little to allow 
at least the initial lesson for a bit of fun— 
even though it is fun with a motive behind 
it. Thus the students who have graduated 





* Acting Reference Librarian, Stephens Memorial Li- 
brary, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Lonis- 
iana. 
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from their elementary courses without acquir- 
ing the reading habit may be ensnared with 
the silken net of interest. 


First Im pressions 


Everything is new to the high school fresh- 
man: the building, the faculty, the course of 
study, the library. Remembering the old 
Latin proverb: “The entrance hall is the 
ornament of the house”—meaning that first 
impressions are most lasting — the librarian 
should strive to make the library and herself 
as attractive to him as she can, so that his 
first hour in the library will remain a pleasant 
memory. He should be made to feel that the 
library is his to use and is not there merely 
as a book depository. 


The center of a child’s interest is always 
himself. His tremendous power of vicarious 
experience causes him unconsciously to place 
himself in the same situation as that of the 
hero or heroine he hears or reads about. Or- 
dinarily, he does not like a book written in 
the first person. An exception to the rule is 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
whose hero, Jim Hawkins, is admired for his 
thrilling actions, rather than for his thoughts 
or feelings. This book was successfully used 
several years ago by the author as a basis for 
an introduction of an eighth-grade class to 
the library of a small high school. The talk 
ran something like this: 

How many of you know the story of Treasure 
Island? (A number of hands were raised.) In this 
work most of us have read about how a small boy, 
together with two grown-up companions, goes out 
in search of hidden treasure. Today, we, too, are 
going to embark on such an expedition. You will 
represent Jim Hawkins, while I will guide you 
along just as Dr. Livesey guided Jim in Treasure 
Island. But’the treasure that we are going to seek 
is not “pieces of eight” nor golden “‘crowns” but 
something much more precious — something that 
men call knowledge. This knowledge will enable 
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us to live fuller and more useful lives and will help 
us to enjoy to a greater extent the numerous pleas- 
ures that will undoubtedly come our way. One of 
these pleasures may be a visit to a foreign country 
of which we have read a great deal. Another may 
be becoming friendly with a person from the Old 
World whose racial characteristics we have read 
about. This reading will help us to understand his 
physical and mental makeup so that we will be able 
to get along with him better than others who do not 
know these things. 

Now, Jim and Dr. Livesey and Squire Trelawney 
needed something to take them to the place where 
the treasure was hidden, so they secured a ship, the 
Hispaniola, for that purpose. The ship that will 
take us to the treasure that we are seeking is the 
library. From it we may gain both information and 
recreation. The reference books will help us in pre- 
paring our work for different classes, and the other 

oks will bring us enjoyment in the mere reading 
of them. 


Instead of rigging, sails, the pilot's wheel, jolly 
boats, and such things, we find here the librarian’s 
desk, the pamphlet and clipping file, the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, reference books all arranged accord- 
ing to subject, fiction, magazines, and newspapers. 
We can easily see where they are located by the 
names printed on the cards on or near them. Here 
each was pointed out separately.) 

In our use of these books let us not imitate the 
actions of the buccaneers who did exactly as they 
pleased with no regard whatever for the feelings of 
the others around them. Here is a bookmark on 
which we will find the rules and regulations of the 
library. (Bookmarks were distributed among the 
» pupils.) The picture of the ship on it will serve to 
remind us of our search for knowledge. The first 
step in launching this ship is to learn what is on 
this card, remember it, and apply it. Perform the 
duty that is yours as cabin boys of the library. Let 
us now read what these duties are: (The rules on 
the bookmarks were then read and explained.) 


Now let us see how much we have learned in our 
first lesson on how to launch our ship. We will, of 
course, need to practice a little in the harbor before 
setting out for the open sea. (A short presentation 
test was then given.) 


Boys’ Story Best 


This boys’ story was chosen because a num- 
ber of the students were already familiar with 
it and also because it is a well known fact that 
girls like boys’ books but that boys do not like 
books meant primarily for girls. Hence it 
was one which appealed to the majority of 
those present. In the talk, an attempt was 
made to arouse the adolescent imagination, 
feeling of pride in appearance, love of ad- 
venture, drama, and action, desire to be the 
subject of interest, desire to imitate. 

Better books than this one could be used 
as basic material for talks, more ingenious 
methods of introduction used. A resourceful 
librarian will find ways and means, sometimes 
drawn from peculiar local situations, which 
will help her to create an active interest in 
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reading. If she has the ability to see the 
world through the eyes of her boys and girls, 
she may help to lower the high percentage of 
adults who never think of reading as a worth- 
while recreation, because the habit was not 
developed during their high school days. The 
primary need of these adults for reference 
work is past. If an item of information is 
needed, it may be easily secured through the 
services of the public librarian who either 
helps them find it or gives them the answer 
outright. But who is there to show them the 
infinite delight of wandering alone and at 
will through marvelous lands of fact and 
fancy? Gone forever is the opportunity to 
develop such an inclination, for rare indeed 
is the old dog who can learn a new trick. 


The first library lesson, then, should be 
better planned than all the rest in the course 
designed to teach the use of books and librar- 
ies. More thought should be placed on it. 
The best possible means of approach to the 
particular group of students involved should 
be worked out with the greatest care. A talk 
with their seventh-grade teacher and an ex- 
amination of their previous reading records, 
if such have been kept, may be of help. But 
the greatest help of all will come from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the psychology of the 
adolescent school child, of his reading habits 
and interests. 


Once the initial contact has been made and ° 
has proven a success, the librarian should try 
—unobtrusively, of course—to maintain the 
headway which she has made. If she can suc- 
ceed in preventing a lagging in the interest 
previously aroused, she may rest well content 
in the knowledge that she has contributed to 
the rounding out of healthy, balanced person- 
alities. 


But this inner satisfaction will be far out- 
shone by that of her students who will by 
then be able to appreciate the thought ex- 
pressed long ago by John Wilson when he 
wrote: 


For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than Golde. 


We owe to books those general benefits which 
come from high intellectual action. Thus, I think, 
we often owe to them the perception of immor- 
tality. They impart sympathetic activity to the 
moral power. Go with mean people, and you 
think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and the 
world is a proud place, peopled with men of posi- 
tive quality, with heroes and demigods standing 
around us who will not let us sleep. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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The School and the Library Join Hands 


By Mamie Might * 


‘ OTHE right book for the right child and 

a book for every child” is the goal 
for which the libraries and the schools of 
Kansas City, Kansas, have found many ways 
of working together. The children’s librarian 
visits the schools at least twice a year, spring 
and fall. She arrives at the school with a bag 
of new books and a story or two. The classes 
assemble in the auditorium or in the largest 
classroom. Then the story of the day. Thus, 
children all over the city are acquainted with 
the books the library has to offer. 

The spring visits have one big purpose— 
to explain the vacation reading club to chil- 
dren and teachers. The schools are particu- 
larly anxious to have the children join the 
reading club because it keeps them reading 
during the summer months. At the begin- 
ning of the next school year, many of the 
schools have programs or parties for the chil- 
dren who have read a specified number of 
books in the summer. The school which has 
the largest percentage of children enrolled 
in the vacation reading club wins a book, 
awarded by the tibrary. 


Some parts of the city are not within easy 
reach of a library, so special arrangements 
are made to provide the children of those 
schools with books. The library maintains a 
special group of books known as the “‘school 
collection.” In the fall a bag of books is sent 
out to each of these schools, and the teachers 
of the various grades circulate the books to 
their pupils. The books come back in the 
spring when school closes, to be mended and 
put back on the shelves again to await an- 
other school year. 


Collections for Teachers 


If this, or the regular library service is not 
enough, additional books may be checked by 
any teacher who wishes them. Teachers are 
allowed ten books for a month at a time on 
their regular library cards which are stamped 
“teacher.’” Several teachers have collected 
their children’s unused library cards and used 
them to check out as many as fifty books a 
month for the classroom. At times the teach- 
ers select the books. Some schools send li- 


* Children’s Libri rian, Kansas City, Kansas, Public 
Library. 
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brary committees to do the selecting. Then 
for perhaps half an hour, the children’s room 
is a hubbub of a more resembling a 
beehive than a library; but circulation jumps, 
and children, who would not otherwise have 
an opportunity to read, have access to books. 


The more closely the library and the school 
can work together, the more assurance there 
is that children will have books, and what is 
more to the point, will have the right books. 
Several times, teachers have called the chil- 
dren’s librarian, saying that they have ad- 
vised parents to bring children with reading 
difficulties to the library. 


Fines 


Recently a little girl was in trouble over 
fines and delinquent books, a habit of sev- 
eral years’ duration. The librarian’s patience 
was exhausted, and she was ready to forbid 
the girl the privileges of the library. She 
called the school and talked with the princi- 
pel discovering that the girl’s father was to 

buried that afternoon. There were eight 
children in the family, of which this girl, a 
fifth-grader, was the eldest. An agreement 
was reached whereby the fine was forgiven 
on condition that the child return her books 
promptly thereafter. The teacher agreed to 
help check on the books. Thus, through 
cooperation of school and library, another 
child who badly needed books was granted 
the privilege of using the public library. 

Once books are put into circulation, it is 
sometimes a problem to get them back to the 
library for another circulation. It is inevi- 
table that some books will not be returned, 
no matter how many overdue notices are sent. 
Sometimes calling the schools and enlisting 
teacher cooperation will help. There is one 
last resort in Kansas City, Kansas. Since the 
schools and the library are both under the 
Board of Education, the board permits the 
library to give the attendance officers a list of 
delinquent patrons. The officers work these 
names into their visiting lists and often are 
able to retrieve otherwise hopelessly lost 
books. 


The library is an active art center. The 
supervisor of art in the public schools ex- 
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hibits selected pieces of classroom work, deco- 
rating the library walls and cases, particularly 
in the children’s room. An invitation to the 
library art displays is sent to all parents. of 
children whose work is shown. Proud par- 
ents and grandparents compare their chil- 
dren’s work with that of others. 


The schools have also made posters and 
murals to advertise library projects. Last fall 
for Book Week, art classes of two high 
schools made eighteen posters to be distrib- 
uted about the city in store windows and in 
the various libraries. At the main library, the 
art supervisor and the children’s librarian 
planned a colorful display which brought in 
contributions from half a dozen different 
schools. Flags of the Allied nations, a world 
map, and puppet dolls emphasized the world- 
wide character of new books on display. 
This exhibit attracted favorable newspaper 
comments. 


In a similar way, the cooperation of the 
schools is enlisted when it is time to plan 
vacation reading club. This is the third year 
that art students in the schools have made 
the linoleum blocks or drawings from which 
some 3,000 children’s reading cards are 
printed yearly. 


Advertising Projects 


Does the library have a project to adver- 
tise? Regularly the superintendent of schools 
invites the children’s librarian to send a 
mimeographed letter explaining library proj- 
ects to each principal at the annual fall and 
spring meetings. If there is a need for addi- 
tional publicity, as when the library spon- 
sored a radio story hour, a mimeographed 
letter can be put in each principal’s box in 
the superintendent's office. 

The radio story hour was received with 
favorable comments. To check further upon 
public interest and upon the representative 
age-groups listening, the children’s depart- 
ment sponsored a letter-writing contest. At 
the close of the radio story season, children 
were invited to write a letter to the library, 
naming the story they liked best and giving 
their reasons why. 

There are numerous instances which prove 
that cooperation works both ways. Recently 
a committee of principals invited three li- 
brarians to be the judges in a scrapbook con- 
test. The best scrapbooks submitted were to 
be sent to four foreign countries in a “Books 
Across the Sea” project. 
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Reaching all children with the book just 
suited for each one isn’t easy. It requires 
constant and hard work, but the school and 
the library working together can go farther 
toward the goal. 


s 6 
STUDY IN GENIUS 


Five years ago, on a sunny Saturday afternoon in 
June, I sat in the cozy children’s room of a public 
library, leisurely engaged in compiling statistics 
on circulation. 

It was an unusually quiet day, and the many little 
details of my environment, at other times unnotice- 
able, impressed themselves upon me with startling 
clarity—the soft hum of the electric fans, the sun- 
shine streaming in through open casements, the 
chirping of the sparrows on the green lawn outside. 


I contemplated the five children in the room. 
Absorbed in the realm of fairyland, four of the 
youngsters were entirely oblivious of their present 
surroundings. But the animation of the fifth child, 
a boy of nine years, began to fascinate me, and I 
studied him secretly from time to time. 

He sat sedulously in a corner alcove, gripping a 
spring binder that contained the current issue of 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. He would stare 
intently at page 25, then look up at the ceiling, and 
move his lips as though committing to memory 
some unusual blueprint. Having accomplished this 
feat, he would turn the pages furiously to page 69, 
perhaps to check on some reference, and then thumb 
back again to page 25. Whenever he caught my 
eye, he was sure to repeat this entire procedure. 

“Now that youngster knows how to study,” I 
mused. “He must be a genius to have such remark- 
able study habits!” 

My brain rather liked this vein of thought regard- 
ing genius, so I leaned back in my chair and 
thought of other geniuses I had read about. Now 
there was old Aristotle, who knew all there was to 
know about anything in the world. And Macaulay, 
who is said to have had such a phenomenal memory, 
that he could remember entire pages of classical 
Greek and Latin after one reading. How about 
little Joel Kuppermann, our modern genius of the 
“Quiz Kids” show? 

After an hour or so, the boy in the corner alcove 
seemed to have finished his gigantic research, for 
he drew forth his handkerchief, mopped his brow, 
closed the magazine, and returned it to its place 
in the sloping magazine stand. With a slight nod 
to me, he walked out of the library—perhaps for- 
ever, or perhaps for as long as he knew I was 
employed here. 

My curiosity aroused, I sauntered over to the 
magazine rack and opened the magazine at the page 
which the boy had been studying. 

There I beheld—and it was as neat a job as any 
stage magician could have performed—the master- 
ful deletion of page 25, which according to the 
table of contents was entitled: “10 Magic Stunts 
to Play on Your Friends.” 


JULIAN M. SCHERR, Librarian 
Medical Library of Bellevue Hospital 
New York City 
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Comic Books in Whose House? 
By Ella Jean Willson * 


Com books in your house, of course, 

Mrs. Smith—as you admit in the Decem- 
ber 1945 Wilson Library Bulletin—and in 
every child-inhabited house. So what? The 
casual attitude which you as an intelligent 
parent seem to have adopted is the only pos- 
sible answer to their appearance. You have, 
however, raised some associated questions 
which deserve an answer, and the answer is a 
challenge to you. 

Of course, Harriet is not “reading” the life 
of President Truman which you mention. 
There is, after all, a text in comics as far be- 
yond your seven-year-old as that in any pic- 
ture book. She is then reading the pictures, 
not the words, in spite of your contention 
that children will read the comics for their 
words. 

Whiie Harriet’s arguments in favor of the 
comics may be valid from her point of view, 
they can hardly be so from yours. The chal- 
lenge is to you. The challenge is increasingly 
to parents while the library's shortcomings, 
which you have rightly pointed out, go on, 
and while overcrowding is permitted in our 
schools. 

What do you expect from your seven-year- 
old in the way of independent reading? Not 
a great deal, surely. And if it pleases her 
to feel independent while she “peruses’” a 
comic, well and good. But you as a parent 
will not give up your faith in such fundamen- 
tal principles as the “right book at the right 
time,” nor condemn publishers and the rest 
of us for not knowing what children can and 
will read. 

At seven Harriet belongs to the wonderful 
time of being read to, as you know, and for 
every comic she peruses you will peruse with 
her a fine book, because you want her to ab- 
sorb the ability to discriminate as she grows. 
The read-aloud book of today is not neces- 
sarily the book she will read to herself tomor- 
row. If she has enjoyed its beauty visually 
and aurally no more need be asked of it. It is 
just another step on the way to the read-by- 
yourself books to come. 

You who are sincerely concerned with the 
reading pleasures of your daughter will never 
let her feel that returning library books is a 
chore. Nor will you expect her yet to make 
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her reading choices alone. You will go with 
her graciously and gladly. You will teach her 
that most satisfying art, the art of browsing. 
You will see that she becomes a friend to the 
librarian. As a librarian yourself, you will 
know that the personality which made itself 
real and dear to you was never overlooked by 
you no matter how busy you were. 

You who want Harriet to love books as you 
do because you know the reward, you will 
take her frequently to visit the bookstores 
where she may indulge her art of browsing 
in another way, among the magnificent offer- 
ings of authors, artists, and publishers who 
do know what children can and will read, 
though they may not always know how to 
price their wares. 

You will whet her appetite by offering her 
at intervals, according to the family pocket- 
book, the chance to select and purchase a 
book for herself. You will subscribe to a re- 
viewing periodical so as to renew your in- 
terest in children’s bodks constantly, and so 
as to know what “right” book to look for at 
the public library. 

Again, you will read and read and read 
aloud to her. And first, fast, and always, and 
above and beyond all, you will preserve 
intact your own boundless enthusiasm for 
reading and for books. You who have been 
a librarian and a teacher share with all of us 
who deal in books, the great secret. It is the 
tone in the voice, the light in the eye, that 
sells the book. The challenge is to you. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 
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He’s just dying to get to Forever Amber— 
but it’s never in! 
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TALKING SHOP 


HAT thought from Ecclesiastes, ‘there is no 
new thing under the sun,’ was borne out once 
again at the A.L.A. midwinter meeting in Decem- 
ber, when at least two sessions of the Council—on 
current, forward-looking topics — heard vigorous 
pros and cons on the public library’s responsibility 
and justification in supplying escape reading, light 
fiction, et al. (‘That old chestnut!” someone was 
overheard to murmur.) It certainly bridged the gap 
between conferences—to hear once more the same 
arguments with the same fervor on both sides of the 
“to buy” or “not to buy’ question. Reminds one 
of the old adage: 
Convince a man against his will 
He's of the same opinion still. 


Of course, there are things to be said on both 
sides. F. Fraser Bond, in his book Give Yourself 
Background, declares: 


The true aim of reading, the only creative aim, should 
be to increase the range and depth of one’s imagination and 
one’s human sympathy. 


Noah Porter, on the other hand, believes that: 


No man can read with profit that which he cannot learn 
_ to read with pleasure. 


Army librarians and booksellers have discovered 
at first hand that soldiers and civilians will read— 
but only what they please. Almost always they 
must start, at least, with the familiar. Many of 
them never go far beyond it. But for those who do, 
the familiar is still important as the door which led 
into the new and unfamiliar, that wider, richer field 
which might otherwise never have been imagined 
or experienced. 


As to which books to read, there are many factors 
which may enter into any decision. None of us 
likes to be told what to read, as if a book were a 
bitter pill, to be taken on prescription. The Decem- 
ber 1944 issue of Minnesota Libraries reprints the 
following thought on “Choice Versus Compulsion” 
from The Censor Marches On, by M. L. Ernst and 
Alexander Lindey: 


Every one of us exercises a personal censorship every day 
of his life. We decide to read one book, not another; we 
vow never to see another play by a certain dramatist; we 
fulminate against an editorial that clashes with our views. 
Our action may depend on a number of factors: our up- 
bringing, our education, our glandular make-up, our tastes, 
our prejudices, our mood. We may not be content to re- 
serve our judgment to ourselves; we may try to persuade 
our children and our friends. 

With this type of censorship no liberal will quarrel. It is 
predicated on the freedom of personal choice. It is dy- 
namic and democratic; through the processes of education 
the standards which govern its exercises are constantly 
molded and improved. 


Then there is always color, making itself felt. 
“The Cartwheel,” mimeographed news letter of the 
Hospital Library Bureau of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York, in March 1945 borrowed this 
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By MDL 


comment from Raymond P. Sloan, editor of Modern 
Hospital: 


Never was there a time when we needed color more than 
at present. A room invites or repels us just as in human 
relations a personality gives us a feeling of warmth or of 
cold, Just how much effect color has on mental or physical 
states, no one knows; but we do know that there is gen- 
erally less sickness during the summer than during the 
winter months. The colorful season does seem to possess 
therapy. . . . In a hospital, cheerfulness and colorfulness 
should be a prominent consideration. . . . Warm, stimu- 
lating colors are generally favorable in north rooms; cooler, 
restful colors are better in south rooms. . . . The ceilings, 
not the walls, are the most important field of work. The 
patient looks up. Thus a dark blue ceiling studded with 
stars has proven very popular. . 


In hospital libraries nothing should interfere with the 
colorful books themselves. Books hold so much interest, 
stimulation and mystery that neutral colors are sufficient in 
the library. Soft green, or a terra-cotta if the library is on 
the north side, are color suggestions. In the library as in 
the patients’ rooms, the ceiling is more important than the 
walls, because it reflects more light than the walls do. .. . 
It is suggested that the book carts be bright in color and 
also the attendants’ dresses, so that these bright colors may 
be reflected in the personalities and faces of all those who 
work with the patients. .. . 


However, if book selection, censorship, and color 
do not prove to be the answers to our problem, 
there is always weather. . . . And not’ just as a 
topic of conversation, either. In his book, Main- 
springs of Civilization, Ellsworth Huntington has a 
fascinating chapter on “Psychological Reactions to 
Weather,” from which we quote briefly: 


The psychological reactions which sway the course of 
history are influenced by variations in the weather from 
day to day, as well as from season to season and region to 
region. The main factor in producing daily variations is 
cyclonic storms with their constant alternation between 
masses of warm, moist, tropical air and cool, dry, polar 
air. . . . Such storms are an important factor in physical 
health. ... 


A study of library circulation leads to a similar conclu- 
sion as to mental alertness. A storm is normally preceded 
by a tendency toward diminished use of books and followed 
by increased use. . . . Rainy and snowy days, of course, 
have a lower circulation than fair days, but the average 
difference for the year as a whole is only 2.5 per cent. . . . 
From mid-September to mid-April the rainy days rank 2 
to 10 per cent below the fair days, but during the rest of the 
year they generally exceed the others. This excess is due 
to the fact that when a wave of cool polar air puts an end 
to rain during the daytime, people flock to the library in 
great numbers, They feel a renewed sense of vigor, and 
the weather is generally neither so cold nor so hot as to 
make them disinclined toward activity or going out of 
doors. The really cold days are usually fair. . . . The 
drop during July probably means that in the warmest 
weather, even after the rain has come to an end, the heat 
is great enough to handicap the impulse toward activity. 


It appears that, if we're looking for excuses for 
not reading, life will furnish us with a great variety. 
Which puts the librarian more than ever on the 
spot to provide such a tempting array of books, in 
such attractive surroundings, that willy-nilly people 
will read, in spite of excuses—or the weather. 
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_ various times we have spoken of the value 
of outside organizations in helping large and 
small libraries. More specifically we should like to 
talk about those groups of citizens in various com- 
munities who are known as “The Friends of the 
Library.” These organizations formed for tlie bene- 
fit of local libraries are growing in number and 
importance and it might be well to encourage the 
formation of such a group in your community if 
one does not already exist. 

These voluntary organizations of individuals are 
interested in the growth and development of their 
local libraries. Their purposes are usually twofold: 
to make the library known to the community and 
stimulate desirable legislation, and to encourage 
gifts, bequests, and memorials. 

In line with the national movement the citizens 
of Maplewood, New Jersey, have recently formed 
an organization which is known as The Friends of 
the Maplewood Library. In an endeavor to gain 
wider publicity and to increase their membership 
they have issued a folder which states the purposes 
of the organization: 


The Maplewood Public Library is a part of our 
Township Government and receives its financial 
support from the township budget. A good li- 
brary, however, needs more than just taxpayer 
support; it needs FRIENDS, and it is the purpose 
of this organization to bring constructive friend- 
ship to one of our most beneficial public institu- 
tions. In brief, the present aims of this group 
include: 


COOPERATING with the management of the 
library in achieving some special projects not 
usually in the budget, such as an outdoor reading 
room, etc. 

HELPING the trustees of the library to become 
better acquainted with the local public and its 
library needs. 

BRINGING the public to a deeper appreciation 
of its library, and focusing public attention on 
its needs. 

STIMULATING gifts of books and special col- 
lections to the library. 

PROVIDING a group means of communication 
between the community and the library, espe- 
cially as the postwar era approaches. 

ARRANGING occasional public meetings in the 
library to meet the library personnel and hear in- 
teresting talks on book topics. 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiences of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, i of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The Crow’s 
Nest,"’ Mild Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


The Friends of the Public Library of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, also published a folder late in 1945 
outlining their plans and purposes. They go even 
further in analyzing what a group of Friends may 
bring about when they say: 


But there are many things a library can, and 
we believe should, do for which city money is 
not available, such as: scholarships to staff mem- 
bers for additional training, speakers for groups 
interested in special subjects, prizes for library 
competitions, specially illustrated booklets to be 
published from time to time, the purchase of a 
work of art as a decoration for the building, ad- 
vertising through wide distribution of posters 
and window cards, informal surveys of new parts 
of the city with visits explaining the services of 
the library. 

There are also those special books which the 
city budget does not afford, either at all or in 
sufficient number, which as gifts bearing appro- 
priate bookplates would become not only valu- 
able additions to the collection, but also living 
memorials. This can be done with a single vol- 
ume or through funds set up to cover a period of 
years. One should also remember the rare books 
and collections that can best be preserved in a 
library. And there are, of course, the bequests, 
great and small, all adding up together to give 
the library that extra impetus and support which 
can make it a vital, living institution meeting the 
ever increasing needs of all parts of the city, and 
of each particular individual in each community. 


Friends of the Chicago Public Library were re- 
sponsible several years ago for instituting a Library 
Week in which attention was called to the many 
services offered by the Chicago Public Library. 
Groundwork was done considerably in advance of 
the observance by calling upon the mayor of the 
city asking him to make a proclamation setting 
aside a certain time for the occasion and contacting 
library officials for arrangements within the main 
library and all branches. Peak of the celebration 
was reached on a Saturday noon when the Friends 
sponsored an Authors’ Luncheon at which promi- 
nent Chicago authors paid tribute to the Chicago 
Public Library. The first year the luncheon at- 
tracted seventy-five guests. By the fourth year the 
fame and fun of the annual luncheon had spread 
to the extent that a ballroom in a local hotel was 
hired for the luncheon and reservations had to be 
stopped when the 1,000th guest bought his ticket! 


Secret of the success of these annual luncheons 
was the advance preparation made by the Friends 
of the Chicago Public Library. Toastmaster and 
guests were always invited far enough in advance 
to assure good newspaper and radio publicity. All 
seats were reserved and issued in the order in which 
reservations were made. Some local organizations 
reserve tables for ten, and in some instances reser- 
vations have been made immediately after one 
luncheon for the forthcoming one the next year. 
Guest speakers are usually limited to five minutes 
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but last year’s function lasted three hours and only 
a handful of people stirred. All in all this annual 
luncheon has proved to be one of the biggest draw- 
ing cards in the history of library get-togethers and 
has generated a tremendous amount of good will 
and support not only for the Chicago Public Library 
but for its Friends without whose support this 
could never have come to pass. 


Those of you who are interested in observing a 
local Public Library Week might begin now to 
make plans for the coming months. Special ex- 
hibits of library collections, pictorial exhibits of the 
library's growth and progress, book review teas, 
general open house some evening for all citizens, 
newspaper editorials, feature articles, “spot’’ an- 
nouncements for the radio, outstanding guest 
speakers, and library tours should all be considered. 

If you are planning such a week and wish to call 
upon the mayor of your city the following form 
proclamation is suggested: 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the people of Smithville have a Public 
Library of which they can be justly proud, and 


WHEREAS our library is staffed and equipped to 
give many services to the public on a great 
variety of subjects of interest to students, 
teachers, housewives, business and _profes- 
sional people, artists, scientists—in fact, to 
everyone, and 


WHEREAS some of the services available are not 
so well known as they should be, and 


WHEREAS the Smithville Public Library will hold 
Open House during the week of March 17 to 
March 23, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, John Doe, Mayor of the 
City of Smithville, do hereby proclaim March 
17 to March 23, 1946, to be SMITHVILLE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY WEEK, and urge our citizens to 
attend the Open House and to learn more 
about their library and the many advantages it 
has to offer each and every one of them. 


WHEREUNTO I have hereby set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the City of Smithville to be 
affixed this 1st day of March, 1946. 


Wording may be changed and more paragraphs 
may be added according to the wishes of each local 
group but generally speaking this is the form fol- 
lowed by most libraries seeking such proclamations. 
Proclamations should be arranged for well in ad- 
vance particularly in areas of any size where local 
and national observances are apt to put a strain on 
the local calendar. 


Neatest trick in many a moon is that brought 
about by the Brooklyn Public Library wishing to 
advertise its services to the public through an un- 
usual poster form. Letters were sent to five leading 
cartoonists pointing out that the library was limited 
in funds for such purposes but would gladly offer a 
token payment for a suitable drawing. It was also 
suggested that the ensuing publicity might be an 
“added reward.” 

Three of the cartoonists responded. Otto Soglow, 
nationally known creator of the “Little King” 
wanted immediate suggestions. At a library staff 
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meeting it was suggested that, as Brooklyn is in 
Kings County, the most effective poster by Saglow 
would make use of the “Little King” getting a book 
from the library under a caption “Books Fit for a 








“BOOKS FIT FOR A KING" 


King.” Mr. Soglow adopted the suggestion with- 
out a change and now the “Little King’’ library- 
wise, but more particularly Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary-wise, marches on library posters, postcards, 
and periodicals! For our money it’s a honey of an 
idea and we hear tell that the device may even be 
adopted as the library’s trademark. And why not? 
Why should the public library sublimely ignore 
commercial devices that daily prove to be effective? 

A word of caution—don’t ruin things by im- 
mediately sitting down and asking Mr. Soglow to 
do the same thing for your library. Remember the 
goose and the golden egg. Why not ask one of 
your local newspaper cartoonists to do the same 
thing for you? His contribution may prove to be 
just as effective as a nationally known cartoonist. 
At least it’s worth a try. 


A beautiful job of department-store-library co- 
operation is being done by the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Public Library. Column space is paid for 
by a local department store and is run beside the 
store’s seven-column newspaper advertisement. The 
column is called “Books and People’’ and is signed 
“George.” Supposedly “George” is a regular li- 
brary patron but actually he is Chief of Publications 
and Exhibits for the Milwaukee Public Library. He 
writes a breezy, entertaining column full of library 
chitchat about books and activities. It’s well worth 
emulating. 

SB 8 


Those of you working with hospital libraries will 
be interested in the folder recently issued by the 
Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library of Michael 
Reese Hospital, located at 29th Street and Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Attractively printed and de- 
signed, it presents the library's services most effec- 
tively. 

Other publications worthy of your attention are 
listed below. Whether or not there are enough 
copies to fill unlimited requests has not been ascer- 
tained but you might write and ask about avail- 
ability. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary issued by the Free 
Public Library of Roebling, New Jersey. 

Know Your Library by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

The Christmas Book Shelf by Akron Public 
Library. 

Grosvenor Library Bulletin, Report for 1944- 
45 by the Grosvenor Library, Buftalo, New 
York, 
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Display for the Month 








Book Valentines 


A large heart frame was set up in a deep wall 
recess just outside the library door on the main 
corridor in Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas. Behind the frame, at a table, sat 
a club member to ask passers-by to “Name your 
Book Sweetheart” or “Put your favorite book on 
parade.” As many as possible of the chosen titles 
were featured in the display. A huge red heart in 
a nest of white lace on a light blue background was 
the center, from which showered red, white, and 
blue heart-tipped satin ribbons, falling to the 
shelves to mark the books chosen. The ribbons and 
books continued in parade around the display 
shelves. 





A simple poster drew attention to 
cookbooks in the Carnegie Library of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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When the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
added a set of Mitten’s plaster of Paris letters (ob- 
tainable from Garrison Wagner Company, 1627 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri) to its meager 
supply of display material, the three-dimensional 
effect pleased us so much, we saw no reason for not 
attaining the same effect in the picture part of our 
posters. As yet we have not stooped to chicken 
feathers and nutshells, but we have used paper 
cut-outs, oilcloth, lamb’s wool, and buttons. 
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Paper-Sculptured Artist 





A page of paper-sculpture designs in the January 
1944 issue of Design magazine proved easy to copy 
The artist shown above, a Santa Claus with a red 
oilcloth cap and a curled paper beard, and a type- 
writer with a paper tucked into its roller proved 
effective. But Toscanini created the most comment. 
He was copied—in three dimensions with lamb’s 
wool for his mop of hair—from the caricature by 
Al Hirschfeld on the cover of the American Mer- 
cury for November 1944. 





Toscanini created the 
most comment. 


So far we have not shown originality. We are 
merely copy-cats. There are probably many people 
in charge of displays in libraries who can compose 
their own paper-sculpture designs. Those not gifted 
in the art can keep their eyes peeled for pictures 
which can be adapted. This technique should be 
particularly useful for displays in children’s li- 
braries since so many of the books for children 
lend themselves to the caricaturing element in 
paper sculpture. Children’s books are fairly teem- 
ing with humorous illustrations. 

In a half day’s labor once every two weeks—if 
you stack up your ideas in advance—is sufficient to 
assemble an effective paper-sculpture display once 
or twice a month in addition to changing three 
bulletin boards. 
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oo for outstanding publicity will be 
given at the A.L.A. Conference in Buffalo 
in June! No longer the “Library Publicity Honor 
Roll” but the JOHN COTTON DANA PUB- 
LICITY AWARDS, the new plan is sponsored 
jointly by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin, with the Bulletin 
giving the awards and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee handling the circulation of the winning en- 
tries. The contest will be upon an entirely new 
basis, each competing library to enter a scrapbook, 
prepared in accordance with contest directions, 
showing a cross section of its publicity for the cal- 
endar year just ended. Entry blanks must be filled 
out in advance, the scrapbooks to be submitted only 
at conference time. All scrapbooks submitted will 
be on exhibit at the conference. Judging will be 
done at the conference. Winners will be announced 
and awards presented at a Public Relations Com- 
mittee meeting during conference week. Get into 
this firsts JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY 
AWARDS contest! Write for an entry blank and 
full details. Address JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS, c/o Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 
eo WH & 

The first number of United Nations News, a 
monthly devoted exclusively to news and reports 
about the meetings of the UNO, its functional 
agencies, and other international commissions, ap- 
peared in January 1946, published by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library. Subscriptions are $2 a year, 
available from Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21. 

With the beginning of 1946, the Postwar Infor- 
mation Bulletin of four pages became the Program 
Information Bulletin of six pages. The program 
information and consultation service will also con- 
tinue with expanded plans. For details address 
Program Information Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. 

oe & We 


The Trollopian, “a semiannual journal devoted 
to studies in Anthony Trollope and his contempo- 
raries in Victorian fiction,” is being edited by Brad- 
ford A. Booth, of the University of California Eng: 
lish Department. For information about the new 
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periodical address The Trollopian, Royce Hall 310, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24. 


eo & & 


Information about ordering books from Russia 
has been received by cable, and is available upon 
request. Address the Librarian, American Russian 
Institute, 58 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Boy Scout Week, February 8-14, will mark the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of scouting in the United 
States. A summary of facts, ‘“Scouting—A World 
Movement,” is available free from Leslie C. Strat- 
ton, National Director of Public Relations, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 


eo & & 


A “Selected List of Annual ‘Statistical’ or ‘Re- 
view’ Issues of Business Periodicals,"’ compiled by 
Donald T. Clark, assistant librarian of Baker Li- 
brary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and a “Subject Index,” compiled by Margaret 
Goldsby, of the American Bankers Association Li- 
brary in New York City, which appeared in the 
November 1945 issue of Special Libraries, are 
available in a reprint at ten cents a copy from the 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, 
New York City. 


eo & & 


This Is South Africa, a handsome, profusely 
illustrated 52-page booklet introducing ‘another 
U.S.A.—the Union of South Africa,” is available 
free from the Director, Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18. 

eo & & 


The U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, has released a study of public-school li- 
braries for 1941-1942. This is the most recent com- 
pilation of library statistics since the last previous 
study in 1934-1935, and represents more than 
three-fourths of the iotal library service in the 
public-school system. 

Over 52,000,000 volumes were reported by 
schools housing more than half of all public-school 
pupils. Libraries in these schools employed over 
5,200 full-time and over 7,500 part-time librarians. 
The number of books available per pupil varies 
with the type of library service. There were 4.51 
volumes per pupil in schools with centralized li- 
braries; 3.05 volumes per pupil where there were 
“classroom collections” only; and 3.01 volumes per 
pupil where there were ‘‘loan collections” only. 

Libraries in schools enrolling about half the 
public-school pupils added about 3,000,000 vol- 
umes to their libraries during 1941-1942. 

The present study, the second report of compre- 
hensive statistics of public elementary and second- 
ary school libraries, may be obtained at 15 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Mademoiselle has a new “Job News Bulletin for 
Service Women,” done with MLLE’s usual light 
touch. Copies for distribution are available free of 
charge. Address Frances Hughes, Special Projects 
arg Mademoiselle, 122 East 42d Street, New 

ork 17. 


Se ee & 


The University of Illinois Library School will 
admit new students as candidates for the B.S. in 
L.S. degree on February 25, 1946. Requirements 
for the degree can be completed by September 14, 
1946. The program is planned particularly for the 
benefit of veterans who are now being discharged 
from the armed services and who wish to begin 
study immediately. The class will also be open, 
however, to nonveterans. 


New graduate students, candidates for the M.S. 
degree in library science, will also be admitted in 
February. 


Those interested in applying for admission should 
write immediately to the Library School, Univer- 
~ _ Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, for application 

anks. 


eC & & 


The New Jersey College for Women Library 
offers a fellowship covering a two-year period, per- 
mitting the recipient to complete a full professional 
curriculum in library service while holding a half- 
time position in the college library. To qualify, a 
candidate should have at least a bachelor’s degree, 
should have stood well in her college courses, 
should have a real interest in and concept of the 
value of libraries, and preferably some library ex- 
perience. At the completion of this work-study 
program the student should be able to assume the 
responsibilities of advanced positions. The money 
value of the fellowship covers tuition, room, and 
board at New Jersey College for Women. Applica- 
tions for 1946-47 must be in the hands of the Di- 
rector of the Personnel Bureau, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, by March 15, 1946. 


eo & & 


Several scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in Library Science 
at the University of Illinois for the academic year 
1946-1947. Candidates must hold an A.B. degree 
from an accredited college and a degree or certi- 
ficate for the first year of professional study in 
librarianship from an accredited library school. 
Applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, 
Director, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained 
from the income of an endowment fund established 
by the Alumni Association, provides a stipend of 
$300 for the year and exemption from tuition fees. 
Applications for this scholarship should be filed no 
later than February 15, 1946. Announcement of 
the award will be made on April 1. 


University scholarships carry a stipend of $350 
and exemption from the payment of the usual tui- 
tion. They are open only to candidates who are not 
over thirty years of age at the time when the > 
pointment is to be made. Applications must 
filed no later than February 1, 1946. Successful 
candidates will be notified on April 1. 


Assistantships in various departments of the Uni- 
versity Library and in some departmental libraries 
will also be available to graduate students. Three- 
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quarters time appointments require thirty hours of 
work per week and pay a monthly salary of 
$112.50; half-time appointments require twenty 
hours of work per week and pay a salary of $75 
per month. The length of time required by the stu- 
dent to complete the requirements for the M.S. 
degree varies with the individual, but usually does 
not exceed two years. Applications should be filed 
as soon as possible and no later than May 1, 1946. 
Appointments will be announced on June 1. 


The School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity will po in the 1946 Summer Session, 


a program of related courses on medical and hospi- 
tal librarianship. 


One of the core courses, Medical Library Admin- 
istration, aims to equip librarians to administer 
medical, nursing, pharmaceutical, and dental librar- 
ies. Administrative matters, such as the cataloging 
and classification of medical literature, personnel 
problems, budgets, the rare book room, reference 
service, and the selection and purchase of books 
and periodicals will be presented. Emphasis also 
is to be laid on the literature of medicine and its 
collateral sciences. 


A second course, Library Work with Hospital 
Patients, treats the values of library work with pa- 
tients, the facts and conditions affecting its per- 
formance, the selecting of books, and the managing 
of collections for use in it, and ways of dealing with 
ill people and meeting their needs. Brief attention 
is given to the conducting of libraries for the phy- 
sicians and nurses of a hospital staff. Field assign- 
ments and visits of observation may be arranged for 
students desiring to supplement their study in this 
way. Some may like also to pursue certain related 
library school courses, notably psychological foun- 
dations of reader guidance, and reading interests 
and habits of adults, or several guidance and psy- 
chology courses given elsewhere on the campus. 

Further information may be obtained by address- 
ing the Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 


Co & & 


The University of Chicago will offer three fel- 
lowships of $1,200 each for the academic year 
1946-47 for advanced study in its Graduate Library 
School. Applications must be in the hands of the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School on or before 
March 10, 1946. 


The following attainments are required: 

4) The possession of a Bachelor's Degree equivalent to 
that conferred by leading colleges and universities. 

5) Completion of at least one year in an accredited li- 
brary school. 

c) At least one year of library experience under ap- 
proved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements special 
consideration will be given to publications and 
manuscripts showing ability on the part of candi- 
dates to conduct original studies. 


Forms to be used in making application for fel- 
lowships may be obtained by writing the Graduate 
Library School, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Several tuition scholarships for advanced study 
and for study in the professional program leading 
to the Bachelor of Library Science degree are also 
available. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee, } . 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Aviation Facts and Figures, 1945. RUDOLF 
MOobDLEY, editor. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1945. 
173p. $2.50 

2. CHAMPION, SELWYN G. The Eleven Re- 
ligions and Their Proverbial Lore. New York, 
Dutton, 1945. 340p. $3.75 

3. Dietz, F. MEREDITH and AUGUST. Gay 
Nineties Cook Book. Richmond, Virginia, Dietz 
Press, 1945. 318p. $3 

4, Dumas, ALEXANDER G. and GRACE KEEN. 
A Psychiatric Primer for the Veteran's Family and 
Friends. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. 214p. $2 

5. NICHOLS, JOHN T. and PAUL BarTSCH. 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World. New York, 
Macmillan, 1945. 201p. 16 pl. $2.50 
_ 6. SPAETH, SIGMUND. At Home with Music. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1945. 366p. $3.50 

7. THORNDIKE, E. L. Thorndike Century Be- 
ginning Dictionary. Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 
1945. 645p. $1.60 

8. Woops, HENRY F. American Sayings. New 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. 310p. $2.50 


Dictionary for Fourth and 
Fifth Graders 


N the Thorndike Century Beginning Dictionary’ 
teachers may have the answer to their problem 
of making their students conscious of their need 
for a dictionary and at the same time providing 
them with the training which is necessary to allow 
for ease of use. In comparing it with the earlier 
Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary the introduc- 
tion states that the new volume follows the same 
principles of selection of words but that it repre- 
sents further simplification. “Definitions are easier 
to understand. More illustrative sentences are in- 
cluded. Careful selection of entry words insures 
their usefulness to young learners. An improved 
format increases legibility." Almost every page 
carries small, black-and-white illustrations, which 
for some reason are not always placed with the ac- 
companying definition. This may sometimes con- 
fuse, as when an illustration of a guince is found 
with the definition for quilt, the definition for 
quince appearing on the next page. But the choice 
of words included is excellent and the definitions 
are clear and uncluttered with unnecessary detail. 
Full pronunciation key is given inside the front 
cover and a briefer one at the bottom of every other 
page. 
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An outstanding feature is the section containing 
seventy lessons on the use of the dictionary, each 
lesson designed to teach one skill. If these are fol- 
lowed by the teacher, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the younger generation will be much 
better able to use one of the most important educa- 
tional tools. 


Phrases and Proverbs 


The compiler of Racial Proverbs, Selwyn Cham- 
pion, has recently assembled a reference volume 
entitled The Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial 
Lore. Including the surviving major religions of 
the world, it presents introductions to each by lead- 
ing authorities, followed by an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of their proverbs under key word. The 
introductions treat briefly of the history, develop- 
ment, and main tenets of each and contain little 
that cannot be found in dictionaries of religion. It 
is the second section of each which is most useful 
and which will place the volume in the ever grow- 
ing collection of quotation books. These sections 
are further indexed by subject matter and by alter- 
nate chief word in two separate sections in the back. 
While it will not take the place of the Bible con- 
cordances, it will furnish a quick reference source 
to the sayings of Buddhism, Confucianism, Hebra- 
ism, Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, Shinto, Sikhism, 
Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. 

It is likely that Mr. Woods had great fun in col- 
lecting American Sayings,* but more careful schol- 
arship would have produced a more useful volume. 
Arranged chronologically under each of four sec- 
tions, it covers (1) Political and civil; (2) War; 
(3) Sociological-economic-commercial; (4) Popu- 
lar phrases, catchwords, and slogans. To each 
phrase is devoted about a page of explanation, but 
for none of them is complete citation given, a draw- 
back to careful reference work. However, here are 
all the slogans, from “No taxation without repre- 
sentation” to “Clear everything with Sidney.” It is 
not too well indexed, being supplied only with an 
alphabetical list of phrases and authors included. It 
certainly cannot take its place as the definitive book 
on the subject, but may i helpful to persons who 
wish to earn a set of a well known encyclopedia by 
supplying clever questions to a well known quiz 
program. 


Music for Everybody 


Sigmund Spaeth has written At Home with 
Music® for anyone with a sense of hearing. He 
claims that it “goes further than any previous work 
by the author in a series of honest attempts to reach 
the vast army of potential music-lovers who have 
been so easily and habitually frightened away by 
the insistent obscurities, technicalities, and superi- 
orities of well intentioned scholars who still fail to 
realize how few people actually know anything at 
all about music.” Because of its nontechnical ap- 
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proach, it should be useful in high schools and even 
in elementary schools, especially since it is illus- 
trated profusely with highly colored reproductions 
of dramatic musical history. Chapters on rhythm, 
melody, harmony, tone color, on the symphony or- 
chestra, church music, grand opera, and jazz, are 
supplied with lists of selected recordings, for Mr. 
Spaeth intends that full use be made of the phono- 
graph. Special reference features include a section 
of brief biographies, “Great Composers in a Nut- 
shell,” special records for children, and a glossary 
of common musical terms. It is well indexed. 


Cookery and Stuff 


From the Dietz Press in Richmond comes the 
Gay Nineties Cook Book,’ a hodgepodge of recipes, 
remedies, rules for etiquette, and even a list of the 
celebrities of the period. The largest part is de- 
voted to a section of “delectable dishes’ culled 
from “Receipt Books” published between 1892 and 
1895, and if you whimsically like to serve a dish 
which was a favorite of Lafcadio Hearn, Mark 
Twain, Cornelius Vanderbilt, or Marie Corelli, this 
is your meat. The list of menys makes one wonder 
how it was possible to get through a meal without 
bicarbonate of soda, until the section on etiquette 
for guests is consulted, where you will find that “At 
a meal served @ la Russe, never ask for a second 
helping and taste each dish, even though you do not 
eat it. Always accept oysters even if you leave them 
untouched.” On the soberer side an alphabetical 
index would help, but it is obviously intended as 
a period piece rather than as a contribution to the 
art of cookery. 


Another Pacific World Series 


Fishes and Shells of the Pacifie World,’ like 
others in this series, is intended as a guide for men 
in the services who are stationed in the Pacific and 
who wish to know more about the fishes and shells 
which attract their attention. Sharks, salmon, eels, 
barracuda, and many other widely distributed and 
easily identified fish are described and illustrated 
with black-and-white drawings. The text is non- 
technical and written in sprightly style. 

The last third of the book presents a systemati- 
cally arranged review of the West Pacific mollusks, 
with instructions for their collection and preserva- 
tion. It is likely that a number of families will be 
surprised to receive carefully packed boxes of 
shells, labeled with the name of the locality, date, 
and collector, which will grace the whatnot in the 
living room for years to come. 

A selected list of reference books is appended 
for further study. 


Aviation 


Aviation Facts and Figures, 1945" is a compre- 
hensive reference handbook of pertinent data and 
statistics on aviation as a whole. Giving particular 
emphasis to the aircraft industry, it also deals with 
the civil and military use of aircraft, exports, serv- 
ice facilities, and the relation of aviation to other 
means of transportation. It makes use of many 
sources, official and unofficial, and is the first com- 
prehensive survey of its kind. Valuable tables give 
comparable statistics covering a period of years for 
production, wage earners, assets of major aircraft 
companies, expenditures of Army Air Corps and 
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Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, domestic airmail rev- 
enues and payments, and United States exports of 
aeronautic products by country of destination. An 
excellent chapter is devoted to surplus disposal and 
contract termination. Other chapters deal with 
training, accidents, research and development, and 
finally with definitions and descriptions, the last 
being a brief list of ternis used in the industry. 

It is intended that the volume be used for objec- 
tive studies and in attempting to answer some of 
the questions which are facing the aircraft industry 
today, such as, ““Will the industry be able to survive 
the readjustment period through which we are now 
passing? What will be the role of commercial avi- 
ation, personal flying, airport development, and ex- 
ports in postwar years?” Both university and pub- 
lic libraries should find it an indispensable addition 
to their aviation reference materials. 


Psychiatric Primer 


Also written for the layman is the Psychiatric 
Primer for the Veteran's Family and Friends.‘ Fac- 
ing the fact that at least two million men have been 
rejected or discharged for neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders and that existing facilities and personnel can 
provide adequate psychiatric treatment for only five 
per cent of the veterans who will need it, tht au 
thors have presented case studies and common sense 
advice to supplement the work which will be done 
by the experts. Chapters are devoted to veterans 
who are uninjured, who are physically hurt, and 
who are mentally hurt. 


Coming Events 


At this writing Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to 
Government Publications has not yet appeared, but 
reference teachers, beginning reference librarians, 
and others who have found the author's Subject 
Guide to Reference Books one of the most revolu- 
tionary publications in the field of reference work, 
are eagerly awaiting its publication. Co-author 
with Mr. Hirshberg is Carl Melinat whose lists of 
outstanding government publications have been an 
annual feature of this magazine. If the new vol- 
ume doesn’t do more to stimulate the reference use 
of government publications than any guide which 
has appeared to date, it will be surprising. 

Another piece of good news is the announcement 
by Columbia University Press that it has taken over 
the rights to the Lippincott Gazetteer, which will 
be used as the basis for a completely new edition 
to be called the Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer. It 
will be pleasant to use this standard reference tool 
for something else besides exact location for small 
towns, since the other information included in the 
earlier edition is of historical interest only. 


FUGITIVES 


7. Locate source of American ballad beginning, 
‘Once a man from Androscoggin 
Or some such outlandish place 
With a view to find this country 
To the westward set his face."’ 


8. Locate lines beginning, 
“Our wishes, it is said, do measure just 
Our capabilities. Who with his might 
Aspires unto the mountains upper height 
Holds in that aspiration a great trust... .”’ 
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LIBRARIES’ 


panicle having a doubt as to why a school 
or children’s librarian should belong to the 
American Library Association and its divisions and 
sections (A.A.S.L.’s mimeographed sheet “Why 
Join?” is available for distribution from Elizabeth 
Thomas, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina), should have been at the first ses- 
sion of the A.L.A. Council at the midwinter busi- 
ness meeting in Chicago on December 27. After 
discussion concerning the place of the library in 
the new world—whether it should offer more of 
the same services or should enter directly the field 
of adult education with new and revolutionary 
methods—attention swung to the school libraries 
where “there is a long stretch between what we 
know is good and the actual school library’’ whose 
function it is, in part, “to prepare readers for the 
public library.” The meeting ended with the em- 
phasis on the child and with the conclusion that 
“since the love of reading begins in childhood, 
A.L.A. must promote school libraries from the ele- 
mentary school up.” 


Though it did not do so, the second Council 
meeting, on personnel, might well have ended with 
the emphasis in the same place, for where better 
than in the school or children’s library can an in- 
terest in librarianship be born and nurtured? Who 
is better able to judge the quality of a prospective 
librarian than the active librarian who knows the 
intelligence, the personality, the scholarship, the 
ree and the dependability of the candi- 

ate? 


Elementary Library Bulletin 


Elementary school and children’s librarians may 
be interested in a mimeographed ‘Elementary Li- 
brary Bulletin’’ published in November, February, 
and May for the elementary schools of Jamestown, 
New York, by the Elementary School Library Su- 
pervisor, Love School, Eighth and Pine Streets. “‘It 
contains bibliographies on special subjects, for ex- 
ample: the teachers of special-class children pre- 
pared a bulletin on ‘Remedial Reading for Retarded 
Children’ ; another was on books for boys, prepared 
by a committee of teachers from each of the six 
elementary grades.” Subscription price, to cover 
mailing costs, etc., 25 cents a year. 


Charted 


That marvel of two-cent production, Women’s 
Day (19 West 44th Street, New York City 18, has 
four charts in color available at 10c each: “Five 
Hundred Years of English Prose,”’ “The Honor 
Roll of English Poetry,” “Man Conquers Space,” 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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and “Milestones in United States History.” Printed 
on good quality paper, suitable for framing, all are 
suitable for high school use, and the last two are 
especially useful for elementaty schools. 

From their Builders of the Old World by Ger- 
trude Hartman, the D. C. Heath Company (use the 
office nearest you) has, free, an “Old World Civili- 
zation Chart.” Especially good for ancient and 
medieval history classes. 


Sound and Sight 


A somewhat unusual combination of sight and 
sound is exemplified in the black-and-white educa- 
tional sound motion picture, “Music in the Sky,” 
in 16mm or 35mm, free except for transportation 
from the School Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Featuring the 
Sunday musical show, the film shows some of the 
technical preparations necessary to broadcast a 
nation-wide program, the program in action, its 
effect on listeners, and a screen portrayal of John 
Nesbitt’s story. A booklet of the stories will be 
sent in advance of the date of booking. Requests 
for the picture should be sent by the school one 
month in advance of the date on which they wish 
to show the picture. 

Classes in geography and social civics may like 
the one-reel “The Airplane Changes Our World 
Map,” ERPI, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, and 
“Global Air Routes,” a two-reeler, from National 
Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago 

General Motors shows a diversity of interests by 
offering (1) “Symphony Notes,” giving informa- 
tion about the artists and the programs of the Gen- 
eral Motors Symphony of the Air, and (2) reprints 
of the talks on science given by Mr. Kettering dur- 
ing the intermission of the symphony concerts. 
Address: Symphony Notes, 32d Floor, Interna- 
tional Building, New York City 20. 

The storytelling Thorne-Thomsen records are 
now available in a set of five records—‘Baldur,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside,” 
and “Tales from the Volsunga Saga” (4 parts) at 
$10 for the set, from the American Library Associ- 
ation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Additions 


To the vocational materials previously listed, add 
“Going into Business,” the May-June 1945 issue of 
“Branch Library Book News,’ New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue at 42d Street, New York 
City 18, listing books, pamphlets, and magazines 
related to the whole field of business management. 
Price, 10 cents. 

To Study Kit No. 1 on the United Nations, add 
Study Kit No. 2, on San Francisco and other Con- 
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N recognition of his fifty years’ connection with 

the book world and his long continuing interest 

in books and libraries, the A.L.A. Council, at its 

meeting on December 28, voted unanimously to 

elect Frederic G. Melcher to honorary membership 
in the A.L.A. 


Board of Committee Changes 


By vote of the A.L.A. Council meeting at the 
Midwinter Conference on December 27 several 
changes were made in the status of boards and com- 
mittees. The Committee on International Coopera- 
tion in Documentation and the Committee on For- 
eign Libraries to Receive the Catalog of Library of 
Congress Cards were discontinued and their re- 
sponsibilities made a part of the International Rela- 
tions Board. The Book Post Committee was dis- 
continued and its responsibilities made a part of the 
Federal Relations Committee. The following com- 
mittees were discharged or discontinued: Joint 
Committee on A.A.A.P. and A.L.A., Committee on 
Library Literature in Translation, Public Library— 
Public School Relationship Committee, Committee 
on Work Relief Projects, and the Committee on 
Relations with Local Library Groups and on Mem- 
bership Participation. The Committee on Relations 
with Business Groups was made a special commit- 
tee with functions as defined in the 1945 A.L.A. 
Handbook. 


Program for Action Approved 


The Council approved the program for action of 
the A.L.A. National Relations Office as printed on 
page 496 of the December 1 A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Institutional Dues 


After consideration by an Executive Board com- 
mittee, headed by Emerson Greenaway, of a sug- 
gested increase in A.L.A. institutional dues, it was 
decided that no recommendation of changes would 
be made at this time. The committee suggested 
that instead libraries should be urged to take out in- 
stitutional memberships for their departments and 
branches and that efforts should be made to secure 
more contributing and sustaining Association mem- 
berships. 





A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Nominating Report Approved 


The report of the A.L.A. Nominating Committee 
which is printed below was approved by the A.L.A. 
Council at its meeting on December 28: 


First VICE PRESIDENT (President-Elect) : 
Paul North Rice 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: 

Two nominated, one to be elected 
Lucile M. Morsch 
Nell A. Unger 

TREASURER: 
Rudolph H. Gijelsness 

EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1946-50: one 
person to be elected therefor from each bracket of 
two candidates 

ieinerd R. Lomer 

Edgar S. Robinson 


{Raph E. Ellsworth 
Robert A. Miller 


COUNCIL 

Six vacancies to be filled for term 1946-50: one 
person to be elected therefor from each bracket of 
two candidates 


{Eda V. Aldrich 
Edna R. Hanley 


Pearl M. Da 
Margaret Fulmer 


Sarah M. Krentzman 
Velma R. Shaffer 


Wein 
jean I, Hume 
| 


Freda F. Waldon 


Harold L. Hamill 
Magnus K. Kristoffersen 


Robert W. Orr 
Neil C. Van Deusen 


Greetings to All-India Conference 


The A.L.A. Council at its meeting on December 
27 sent its greetings to the All-India Library Con- 
ference meeting in Baroda. 


Summit County Made Chapter 
The Summit County Library Association of Ohio 


was made a chapter of the A.L.A. by vote of the 
Council on December 29. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


A.L.A. NATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, 1709 M STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Representative librarians from thirty states met 
during the Midwinter Conference of the A.L.A. 
and unanimously agreed to support the Educational 
Plant Facilities Bill (HR 4499 and S 1719) as sum- 
marized in the January Wilson Library Bulletin, 
and the proposed Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill as summarized below. They also 
agreed to establish a committee in each state to 
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publicize and support the work of the National Re- 
eg Office especially in connection with these 
ills. 

State Organizations. The organization agreed 
upon in each state will be headed by a committee 
consisting of the following persons: 1) a coordi- 
nator, to be appointed by the state library associa- 
tion president, who will serve as chairman of the 
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committee and as liaison with the national relations 
office; 2) a publicity manager, to be appointed by 
the coordinator, whose chief duty would be to de- 
velop effective publicity channels through local li- 
braries, state and local papers, radio stations, etc., 
and to place publicity material furnished through 
the public relations office of the A.L.A.; 3) the 
director of the state library extension agency who 
would provide information on state library condi- 
tions and serve as liaison with state government and 
in general facilitate the work of the committee; 
4) the president of the state library association who 
would responsible for securing the active sup- 
port of the state association. 

The first three members of this committee are to 
be appointed for four years. The president of the 
state association will, of course, be a member dur- 
ing his term of office. The committee will furnish 
media by which the program of publicity and sup- 
port can be geared closely to the work of the na- 
tional relations office and through which help can 
be provided on each objective of the program for 
action as need arises. It was agreed that appoint- 
ments should be made by February 1. 

Public Library Service Demonstration Act. The 
bill as proposed has two objectives. The first is to 
establish demonstrations of library service in areas 
entirely without such service or inadequately 
served. The second objective is to provide for re- 
search in the extension of library service to such 
areas, and the publication of results of this research 
to Congress and to the public as a whole. In carry- 
ing out these objectives, the bill authorizes a basic 
demonstration program and an expanded demon- 
‘stration program. In the basic program an appro- 
priation of $25,000 per year for four years is au- 
thorized for each state. In addition to this any 
state may plan an expanded program through which 
the state library agency would provide a sum rang- 
ing from $25,000 to $50,000 per year for four 
years. This sum would be matched by the federal 
government. All these funds would be used for the 
provision of demonstrations of library service pri- 
marily in rural areas which are now without library 
service or in which library service is inadequate. 

To become eligible for these funds a state library 
agency would be required to present a plan to the 
commissioner of education indicating how the 
demonstration would be established and maintained 
and how this would fit into state plans for library 
development. There is no method by which the 
commissioner of education can control the type of 
plan submitted or the methods adopted by the state 
library agency to establish such demonstrations. 
However, each plan must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by the governor of the state affirming 
that the state library agency is authorized by law to 
promote library service within the state and that the 
budget of the agency has not been reduced below 
that of the preceding year because of anticipated 
receipt of funds provided by the Act. 

The bill further provides that the commissioner 
of education shall make annual reports to Con- 
gress upon the progress of the demonstrations and 
at the end of the period shall make a public report 
to the nation evaluating the demonstrations and 
outlining the various methods developed by the 
states. This bill will probably be introduced in 
Congress soon after its return in January. 

PAUL HOWARD 
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LC BOOK MISSION 


At the request of the War Department the Li- 
brary of Congress is sending to Germany a mission 
of seven to help speed the flow of books now in 
the American zone of occupation and consigned or 
destined to libraries in this country. 

Incidental to this, but of almost equal impor- 
tance, will be the study of library conditions in the 
occupied zone (and also in other parts of Germany, 
as circumstances may permit). Also the study of 
restoration of normal intercourse between libraries, 
universities, learned societies, and the book world 
in Germany and in this country; the situation of 
books ordered by or gathered for American librar- 
ies after the war broke off normal relations; the 
question of filling gaps in files of periodicals or 
gaps in the field of the usual trade books in all 
classes. 

The objective of the mission, as conceived by the 
War Department and the Library of Congress, is 
not in the interest of any particular library, but in 
that of the American library world generally. 

The mission includes the following: Julius 
Allen, of the LC Legislative Reference Section; 
David Clift, recently discharged from the Army 
and OSS and granted temporary leave of absence 
from his new post as associate librarian at Yale 
University ; Janet Emerson, of LC acquisitions divi- 
sion; Richard Hill, of LC music division; H. M. 
Lydenberg, director of the A.L.A. Office of Inter- 
national Relations; Daniel Schacter, recently of the 
Inter-departmental Committee for the Acquisition 
of Foreign Publications; Don Carlos Travis, some- 
time of the Office of Censorship. 
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ferences, UNRRA, both from the United Nations 
Information Service, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 20. Kit No. 1, with 33 large color charts, 
costs $2.25; Kit No. 2 is 60 cents. 

To earlier material on the Springfield Plan, add 
a new book by that title, subtitled A Photographic 
Record, by Alexander Alland and James Waterman 
Wise (Viking Press, $2.50). Meant primarily for 
teachers, this book, with its emphasis on pictures, 
will be used by students also. 

To Erick Berry's long list of successful books, 
add Harvest of the Hudson (Macmillan, $2). Co- 
lonial America, Dutch on the Hudson, the patroon- 
ship system, a trip to the West Indies and a run-in 
with French pirates. 

To the material in your teacher’s collection, add 
a revised edition of What Every Teacher Should 
Know about the Physical Condition of Her Pupils. 
Pamphlet No. 68 (1945 rev.), Office of Education. 
Ten cents each, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

To the usual sort of dictionary, add something 
that looks a little like Greek, Russian, Turkish, 
or Persian, but proves to be a Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of American English. Dealing solely with pro- 
nunciation, it includes the great y of common 
words in use in America, and adds many American 
proper names and many historical and literary 
names. “A general purpose handy guide for anyone 
interested in correct pronunciation.” 
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DOUBLING 


COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Juttus Amis * 


THE BUDGET 


By Ruth A. Eggleston t 


Neca the school and the public library can 
work together effectively in supplying good 
books to rural youth and their parents is indicated 
by recent developments in rural library service in 
Licking County, Ohio. 

Two years ago in a meeting of Licking County 
school officials, the executive heads of the high 
schools agreed enthusiastically that the bookmobile 
service furnished by the Licking County Library Ex- 
tension was broad, efficient, and very helpful to the 
schools of the county. They also agreed that 
monthly service was inadequate for county readers, 
and that boys and girls would be greatly benefited 
by a planned reading program. They decided to do 
something about it. 

The annual $5,000 operation fund, derived from 
county intangibles tax and allocated for the estab- 
lishment of library extension, had been secured five 
years before. School officials now proposed to se- 
cure the necessary tax support for two-week service, 
if the county extension librarian would effect the 
expansion program. 

Based on standards advocated by state library 
officials, the county librarian prepared and sub- 
mitted a tentative budget, to include in the assets 
$10,000 itr intangibles tax. Liabilities would in- 
clude salary for a professional assistant and in- 
creases in the book fund, maintenance, and opera- 
tion. The expansion plan would offer two-week 
service to villages and schools, trained reading 
guidance and supervision on all trips, and special 
services to tie in with the school curriculum. 

The county budget commission rejected the meas- 
ure, though school officials eagerly approved. Yet 
there remained a flicker of hope that consideration 
might be given the following year. 

There was new impetus with a definite goal in 
view. The bookmobile staff of assistant and driver 
entered wholeheartedly with the county librarian in 
the development of a better public relations pro- 
gram. Library procedure was further simplified to 
conserve time and energy of the staff. The needs 
and desires of patrons were diligently attended, and 
library red tape was cut wherever possible to offer 
a pleasant and satisfactory service. 

Through a stroke of luck, newspaper publicity 
was secured when space was at a premium. A free- 
lance reporter and the news photographer requested 





* Supervisor of Rural Libraries, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina, This department is 
sponsiene by the nty and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A.L.A., of which Miss Amis is chairman. : 

¢ County Extension Library, Licking County, Ohio. 
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and received permission to write a five-column fea- 
ture on the extension service, with photographs of 
the bookmobile in school operation. Handled by 
the same reporter, other effective publicity fol- 
lowed periodically. One article set forth the neces- 
sity for adequate financial backing. Another covered 
the human interest angle in communities seldom 
publicized. Notices about trends in reading, an- 
nouncements of schedules, the annual progress re- 
port, etc., were written by the county librarian. A 
village weekly carrying library publicity of local 
interest was just as cooperative. 

The school interest was heartening. Effective 
ways of stimulating the reading interest of students 
was the topic in a sectional meeting at the county 
teachers’ institute. The experiments in special 
reading projects, and in subject and classroom col- 
lections conducted the preceding year, were dis- 
cussed by the county librarian. A sharp increase in 
the number of teachers using the bookmobile facili- 
ties was noted. More experiments were conducted 
in more schools. This was the real labor. Since 
most of the 13,000-volume collection was in circu- 
lation, special material had to be caught and with- 
drawn in the turnover of books from school to 
school. Monthly and longer period loans impeded 
the service, but could be alleviated by a more rapid 
turnover and with the purchase and addition of 
more books. j 

That utmost good was being made of the collec- 
tion school officials well understood. Being un- 
usually book-conscious and library-minded, they 
also knew that more was needed in concocting a 
literary banquet than thin air, faith, and a shoe- 
string. In their second attempt, funds were assured 
by the county budget commission. A special state 
aid grant of $500 was made in recognition. The 
disbursement included the full year’s allotment of 
$10,000. 

In two months’ expansion, circulation has in- 
creased 77 per cent in comparison with the same 
two months of last year. The gratifying results 
attest that books are becoming a large part of the 
lives of Licking Countians. 


s 6 
APPOINTMENT 


Laura C. Colvin, Assistant Professor, Simmons 
College School of Library Science, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Advisory Council for Re- 
gional Groups of the A.L.A. Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification. 
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ROWING interest in radio programs, both as 
entertainment and as publicity, emphasizes 
the need for aids to successful broadcasting. In- 
tended for the juvenile audience is PIED PIPER 
BROADCASTS, a volume of childhood’s favorite 
fairy tales made into plays for single program or 
series broadcasting, with a short chapter of helpful 
hints for broadcasting and an outline of sound 
effects, as well as lyrics with original music for each 
script. Another collection is ONCE UPON A 
TIME, twenty-six scripts comprising children’s sto- 
ries, legends, folk and fairy tales, rewritten and 
timed, all ready for the air. They are royalty free 
for noncommercial use. For older boys and girls 
RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interest- 
ing collection of library book talks, which have 
been used successfully on library radio programs 
in Rochester. In the adult field RADIO WORK- 
SHOP PLAYS covers a wide range of subjects 
from historical to fairy tales to original drama, and 
is especially suited for use by speech students and 
broadcasters. Detailed suggestions accompany each 
play, and a final section, “The Director's Hand- 
book,” is a mine of information that insures suc- 
cessful production. Also for the adult listener is 
LIBRARY ON THE AIR, thirty-seven scripts vary- 
ing in theme and length, from libraries all over 
the country, with a chapter of ideas for additional 
broadcasts. 


Competitive Debate 


According to Hugo E. Hellman, Director of the 
School of Speech, Marquette University, George 
Musgrave, in COMPETITIVE DEBATE: RULES 
AND STRATEGY, “does a job which should have 
been done long ago. . . . Starting from the view- 
point of debating as it is—a competitive speech 
exercise—the author sets up a neatly codified set of 
rules for (1) staging the debate, (2) defining the 
terms, (3) proposition plans, (4) burden of proof, 
(5) refutation and rebuttal, and (6) judging. 
These are followed by what are properly called the 
‘customs’ of debate—the conventions generally 
followed but not necessarily binding—matters deal- 
ing with length of the speeches, timekeeping, pick- 
ing judges, and arranging tournaments. 

“Under the heading Construction of the Case 
Mr. Musgrave sets up a new basis for case anal- 
ysis . . . and insists that for modern debate prac- 
tice the affirmative case should be built simply 
around ‘advantages’ of the proposal and the nega- 
tive around ‘disadvantages.’ High school coaches 
will find this approach extremely helpful; college 
coaches, closer to philosophy and logic, will call it 
atomistic—and probably use it anyway. Practicing 
coaches will find grist for the mill and food for 
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thought in the chapter on the Use of Strategy. 
. . . [and] debate judging the country over would 
enjoy vast improvement if the chapters [on Deter- 
mination of the Winning Team and The Judge's 
Announcement} were made required reading by 
everyone who aspires to judge a debate. 


Back Volumes 


Does any library have back volumes of Wilson 
indexes stored away, which it would be willing to 
dispose of? Certain volumes are out of print, and 
there are large libraries in need of them for replace- 
ment copies. We will be glad to make an offer on 
the following: i 


Agricultural Index. Volumes I-V 

Book Review Digest Annuals. All prior to 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1938 

Cumulative Book Index. Five-Year Volume 
1928-1932 

Current Biography 1940 

Essay and General Literature Index. 
1900-1933 

Industrial Arts Index. Many of the volumes 

International Index. Volumes II and III 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
umes I, II, IH, IV 


Volume 


Vol- 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Loizeaux, M. D. LIBRARY ON THE AIR. 
$2.25 

Morris, J. M. RADIO WorKSHOP PLAys. 
Revised and enlarged edition. $3 

Musgrave, G. M. COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
RULES AND STRATEGY. $1.25 

Sauer, J. L. Rapio Roaps To READING. 
$2.25 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. THE 
PrED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 

WATSON, K. W. ONCE UPON A TIME. 
$2.25 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 


Essay INDEX. 1944-1945 two-year bound volume. Ready 
late February 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
Ready in March 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
five-year supplement. Ready in early February 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 


1945 annual bound volume. 


1941-1945, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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AL 
IN 


Is a four word description of the 


Catalog of Reprints 
In Series: 1945 


$3.50 including Spring (1946) Supplement 


The Catalog is the indispensable tool 
of the thrifty buyer because it enables 
him to select from more than 4,000 
reprints available as of September 1, 
published by thirty-seven publishers 
in eighty-five reprint series. It shows 
at a glance what is available by au- 
thor, title, publisher or imprint. 


Section I is a listing by title and au- 
thor. Here are grouped together all 
available reprints of a given title un- 
der the name of the series. The en- 
tries include the number of pages, 


date of publication, price and any 
distinguishing features as name of 
illustrator, author of introduction, etc. 
For example, here will be found thir- 
teen different editions of Jane Eyre 
at a price range from two editions at 
49c, five at 95c, to two at $2.50, and 
four at in-between prices. 


Section II is a listing by series and 
publisher. It includes the address and 
brief description of each of the eighty- 
five series with a complete list of titles 
by authors available in each series. 








THE CATALOG IS A DEFINITE ASSET TO SOUND BUYING 





The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue + 


New York 52, New York 
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$3-1 year $5-2 years 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 














Current History | FOR READING TODAY-FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW 


More libraries and schools subscribe to CURRENT HISTORY now 
than at any other time, taking advantage of its unique reference 
features: the Chronology, a 20-page, accurate account of events each 
day in every country of the world; the documents, including the 
official texts of all significant documents and speeches relating to 
135 South Second St. Phila. 6, Pa. | the peace; articles by expert historians and economists. 








NO CHARGE ! 





WRITE today 
FOR SAMPLE 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 SOUTH CARROLL ST., MADISON. Wis. 
8) WALLACE ST, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 








EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION— 


* Accuracy * Quality 
* Skill * Speed 


Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 








IDEAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
BY AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUTHORITY ON HUMOR 


ESAR’S COMIC DICTIONARY 

This unique humor dictionary contains 
7,000 witty definitions of words and 
phrases, including epigrams, puns, quips, 
patter, wisecracks, etc. 313 pages. $2.00 


ESAR’S JOKE DICTIONARY 
This unique humor dictionary contains 
3,500 jokes on 1,300 subjects. Includes all 
types of jokes—moron stories, nonsense, 
shaggy dog stories, etc. 500 pages. $2.00 


The above dictionaries are al 2 arranged 
from A to Z, with simpli cross references. 
Use them like any other dictionary. 


HARVEST HOUSE 
363 Broadway New York City 13 





MUSGRAVE 


COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
Rules and Strategy 


147p. $1.25 


The long needed rule book for Debaters, 
Coaches and Judges. 


Note the contents: Rules of Debate, Customs of Debate, Con- 
struction of the Case, Use of Strategy, Determination of the 
Winning Team, Judge’s Announcement of the Decision. Also 
Appendices: Basis of the Decision, Additional Controversies 
Regarding the Decision, and Bibliography. 


The book sets standards in an important field that has long 
been handicapped by their absence. 





950 University Avenue 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52, New York 
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Speech Reference 





Ss r 


Opinion on Post-War Plans and Policies 


Texts of important documents, referred to in speeches, in- 


cluded for reference and study. 


An Essential Contemporaneous 


hes by the Moulders of National and World 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 





“HUNTTING BOUND” > 


A GUARANTEE OF LONG WEAR 


Sturdy Buckram — Thorough Workmanship 
Absolutely Nothing Left Undone Which Will Contribute to 
Endurance 


LET US DO YOUR REBINDING 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 








PRIDE AND DESTINY J 


BY JOSEPH SHEBAN 


Here is a story packed with suspense and 

romance, The i. one Se yey —_ 

e to come to life as the story unfolds. 

oat Cloth $2.00. 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 





WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


bd All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
sketched, with country of origin indicated. 

@ 166 breeds are sketched correctly for body 
structure; the word dog is indicated in the 
various languages; a geographical map is pre- 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago (6 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
the original Puticked Price Prompt and “avendabie 
service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York (1, N.Y. 


Station O - Box 22 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. same 


Oro NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 




















r set 
i rea abdly 


Per ( 1 cais Departme net 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 











WANTED: First assistant in branch library 
| serving schools and general public. Beginning 
| salary $1920 with maximum of $2220. Library 

degree and experience necessary. This position 
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offers training for that of branch librarian with 
a salary up to $2820. Full information supplied 
upon request. Librarian Kansas City Public 
Library. 


































































ASSISTANT FOR REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
Library school graduate with some 


experience. Salary, $2000. Pustic 
Lrprary, Royat Oak, MICHIGAN 

























WANTED: Chief Librarian for metropolitan 
county library system. Man preferred; age 30 
to 40. Applicant must be well qualified in 
public relations. Give full information as 
to age, education, degrees, training and ex- 
perience and names and addresses of refer- 
ences. Also furnish photograph. Address 
Welles K. Stanley, Secretary of Cuyahoga 
County Library, 970 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


7 ney 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


rk Uity 



















He was a right guy— 
But she was the wrong 


woman 





No writer has ever put more com- 
pelling images of newspapermen on 
paper than Clyde Brion Davis. In 
his new novel, THE STARS IN- 
CLINE, he also draws sharp por- 
traits of two essentially different 
women and tells an unusual love 
story. 


Barney was the man—a newspaper 
man in tune with the future, but his 
sense of forthcoming events de- 
serted him when he found the girl. 
. The right one was just a good kid; 
‘the wrong gitl was lovely, and in- 
dispensable. 
The women will be intrigued by 
Barney whose intuition led him to 
hit the jackpot in a-pinball machine 
and world affairs but failed him so 
completely in love. 


Here is Clyde Brion Davis, author 


of THE ANOINTED and THE 


REBELLION OF LEO: Mc- 
GUIRE at his best. His story of 
the strains and*ecross-strains set up 
in the emotions of his principal 
characters is sometimes searing, 
sometimes lyrical, always irresist- 
able. 


* THE STARS 
INCLINE « 


Price $2.75 






RINEHART & COMPANY 














ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1946 issue of the Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


_ BECKER, CaRL L. Freedom and responsi- 


bility in the American way of life. 1945 
Knopf $2.50 

Briain, WALTER. Tell tale America. 1944 
Coward-McCann $2.50 

DULLES, FosTER R. Twentieth century 
America. 1945 Reynal $3.75 

FAULKNER; HAROLD U. American politica! 
and social history.. 4th ed 1945 Crofts 
F. S, $5 

FLANAGAN, JOHN T. ed. America is West 
1945 Univ. of Minnesota press $3.75 

FULOP-MILLER, RENE. Saints that move 
the world. 1945 Crowell $3.50 

KARDINER, ABRAM and others. Psycholog: 
cal frontiers of society. 1945 Columbis 
univ. press $5 

LANGE, Victor. Modern German liters 
ture, 1870-1940. 1945 Cornell univ. pres: 
$2.50 

MAYNARD, THEODORE. Pillars of the church 
1945 Longmans $3 

NATHAN, GEORGE J. Theatre book of th 
year, 1944-1945. Knopf $3 

PERRY, RALPH B. One world in the mab 
ing. 1945 Current bks. $3 

RAPER, Howarp R. Man against pain. 19 
Prentice-Hall $3.50 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. History of Wester: 
philosophy. 1945 Simon & Schuster $: 

SOULE, GEORGE. America’s stake in Brit 
ain’s future. 1945 Viking $2.75 

Tovey, Sir DONALD F, Essays in musica 
analysis: chamber music. 1944 Oxford 
$3.75 

VANSITTART, ROBERT. Bones of contentio: 
1945 Knopf $3.75 

Warp, ALFRED C. Seven painters. 1945 

’ Oxford $1.25 

WILuiAMs, Mary W. and BarTLetT, RUHL 

. People and politics of Latin America 

reved 1945 $4.60 

















READERS’ CHOICE 


OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is i 
July and August, and may be obtained 


_ The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
_ Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the ace 


monthly, except 
from your library. 


| 





FICTION 


BOWMAN, PETER: 
Beach red; a novel. Random house 1945 


122p $2.50 

Through the sixty seconds of each min- 
ute in the hour that it takes to establish an 
American beachhead on a Pacific island is 
chronicled the thoughts, feeling, and action of 
one soldier. The style is poetic prose printed 
in verse form to emphasize the thought pat- 
tern. The passage of time is indicated by the 
sixty sections 

Du Maurier, DAPHNE, 1907- 

King’s general, Doubleday 1946 371p 


$2.75 
The story begins in Devon, England in 
1631 when the heroine, Honor Harris cele- 
brates her eighteenth birthday. She meets and 
falls in love with Sir Richard Grenvile, Charles 
I's general is: the West, who shares her tu- 
multous life during the stress and strife of 
England's civil wars 
HILLYER, LAURIE 
Time remembered. Macmillan 1945 175p 
$2 
A story in diary form told by the ar 
of a New England family growing up in 
crowded years between 1932 and 1942 


REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA, 1897- 

Arch of triumph; tr. from the German 
by Walter Sorell and Denver Lindley. 
Appleton-Century 1945 455p $3 

Paris, prior to the German occupation, is 
the locale for this novel centering around 

Ravic, a famous German refugee surgeon and 

Joan Madou, a singer and actress. Together 

find something of peace, something of 
strain and sorrow, and in the end a tragedy 
which is yet the source of new strength and 

“new purpose 


WAuGH, EVELYN, 1903- 
Brideshead revisited ; the sacred and pro- 
fane memofies of Captain Charles 


Ryder; a movel. Little 1946 35ip 
$2.50 

The story of the rich, the beautiful, and 
the damned Marchmains, as told by Captain 
Charles Ryder,. who revisited their home, 
Brideshead, in the war years. It tells of the 
strain that faith may put on different tem- 
peraments, of how thin-its thread may be for 
some, and of how strong it is in the lives of 
others 

A condensed form appeared in “Town 
and country” 


PEOPLE 


CRANSTON, RUTH 
Story of Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth 
president of the United States, pioneer 
of world democracy. Simon & Schuster 
1945 478p illus $3.50 
“This one-volume biography of Wood- 
row Wilson covers all his life—from his 
southern childhood through his college years, 
his practice of law, his career as a writer, 
teacher, college president, Governor of New 
Jersey, Presi of the United States, and 
pioneer in world democracy.” Huntting 
Croy, HOMER, 1883- 
Wonderful neighbor. Harper 1945 204p 


illus $2.50 
This is a. story of the land and its peo- 
ple—of. American farmers and their farms. It 


is the story of the boyhood of Homer Croy. 

Country weddings, the tragedies and joys of 

country life, the humans and animals of the 

farm, fill the pages of this book. Deals with 

many of the characters of the earlier auto- 

biography “Country cured” 
FULOP-MILLER, RENE, 1891- 

Saints that moved the world: Anthony, 
Augustine, Francis, Ignatius, Theresa. 
Crowell 1945 446p front $3.50 

Translated by Alexander Gode and Erika 

Fiilép-Miller 

These stories of the saints are told by « 
man whose intellect and psychological under- 
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FULOP-MILLER, Riivh—Contaand i 


standing do not interfere with his sense of 
religion. The author holds that the greatness 


Orcutt, WittiAM DANa, 1870- 


From my library walls; a kaleidoscope 
memories. Longmans 1945 246p rcee 


$3 
‘Reminiscences, commentaries, and anec- 
dotes about books and book since 
the days of manuscripts are by. Pic- 


tures and items in the author's library.” Book- 


list 


RANDALL, JAMES GARFIELD, 1881- 


Lincoln the bape Springfield 
. Dodd 1945 2v illus 


+ ee + 


Thus stood Lincoln; Lincoln and “Doogie: 


; lus. by Louise 
1945 223p illus 


; William a 


Crispus Attucks; O. Davis, sr; Ben 
jamin O. Davis, jr. 
ATOMS 
YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
Atom smashers; a story of discovery. 
Didier 1945 182p illus $2 

A popularized ‘of the scien 
tific mi in the 
ony of ar ae thor oe ints ; 
sto o- 


Crow, LestER DONALD 


Our teen-age boys and girls; ons 
for parents, teachers, and ee yout 


leaders, by L. D. Crow and Alice Crow. 
McGraw ts 366p $3. 
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DICE OF BEST BOOKS 
giene pice in pe form beg suggestions. 


are con- 
ts of emi- 


DuvaLt, EVELYN RUTH (MILLIS) 1906- 


AND Hitt REUBEN) ~ 
When you marry. — 1945 450p 
illus $3 


Discussion of all of family life, 
but particular treatment is to everything 
that leads up to, panpares, pertains to 


courtship, marriage, and parenthood. Each 
of the twenty-one chapters begins with the 


a that young Lage most frequently 
ask, is Bhi in the light of these 
tly 


FINE, BENJAMIN, 1904- 


Democratic education, Crowell 1945 
251p $2.50 

“Starting with oe major premise that 
there are two types of in action at 
the present time, one ‘ ic’ sanctioned 
by Hutchins-Adler-Van Doren, and the other 
‘democratic’ sponsored by John Dewey . 
(The author attempts, to define the two types, 
to evaluate their ities and achieve- 
ments, and to pr the | course ‘to steer 
for the making of the best citizens.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


HINSIE, LELAND EARL, 1895- 


The persun in the body; an introduction 
to psychosomatic medicine. Norton 
1945 263p $2.75 

In this . the author stresses the re- 
lation between emotions and bodily ills so 
that the reader. may gain insight into one of 
the commonest causes of human disability 

The author also discusses the subject from 

the standpoint both of the patient and of 

the physician 


CHINA 


CHINA in black and white; an album of 


woodcuts by contemporary Chinese artists ; 
with commentary by P. S. Buck. Day 1945 
95p illus $3 

“An Asia book” 
tected WRMETMET Sesh alice of tke Chins 
ect t re) ina 
Woodcut Association and the Chinese Min 
istry of Information.” 

“In this collection are assembled and 
published for the first ans more than eighty 
representative wood cuts by some thirty con- 
temporary Chinese artists.” Huntting 


TENNIEN, oS mined AD 


“3 Say i’ post. Creative age 
201p illus maps ae. 50 
missioner’s 1 repor 


7 ge ee '$ persona 

of wartime China, 1943-1945. “To his listen- 
ing post came stories from the occupied zones: 
in his “ag Piggit he — many more 
Through underground rt-wave station 
he gave his news to America and then admin 
istered help to the unfortunate.” Huntting 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 


VAN Kirk, WALTER WILLIAM, 1891- 
Christian global strategy. Willett 1945 
.197p $2 


The author proposes that Christianity 
must give up its “five-and-ten-cent conception 
of conquest in the name of Christ,” and be- 
gin to operate as a unified enterprise on a 
global scale. That is to say, the denomina- 
tions must make an end of their insistence on 
independent action and special rights, and 
learn to cooperate for the christianizing of 
the world 


DO YOU SAY THIS? 


Woops, HENRY FirzwiLLiAM, 1872- 
American sayings: famous phrases, slo- 
gans, and aphorisms. Duell 1945 310p 
(Essential bks) $2.50 


This list of sayings with their urigins, 
authors, and occasions when first uttered is 
arranged topically and chronologically in each 
of the several classifications, with cross-indexes 


EUROPE 


HAYES, CARLTON JOSEPH HUNTLEY, 1882- 
Wartime mission in Spain, 1942-1945. 
Macmillan 1945 313p $3 


“A> personal account of ;the author's; 
diplomatic mission in Spain from May, 1942, 
to January, 1945. . . Its central concern is 
with American policy toward Spain during 
those three wartime years, and with Spain's 
response. The book is not ‘official’... It 
is; rather, an historian's candid and factual 
record of what he saw and knew at first 
hand.” Prefatory note 


“MACARTNEY, MAXWELL HENRY Hayes 
Rebuilding of Italy. Cambridge univ. 
ress 1945 132p (Current problems) 
1.25 


“A survey of the present problems and 
the possible prospects for the people and state 
of Italy today.” Publishers’ weekly 

Contents: Prospects for parliamentary 
democracy; Administrative and social prob- 
lems; Economic prospects; Foreign policy; The 
Vatican; Spirit of the future 


STRONG, ANNA LOUISE, 1885- 
I saw the new Poland. Little 1946 280p 
$2.50 


The author entered Poland during the 
period of the Russian liberation of that coun- 
try. She gives an eyewitness account of what 
happened inside Poland—how the people sur- 
vived both the war and the German policy 
of extermination, where they stood in the 
battle for political supremacy between London 
and Lublin 


FARMING 
LARSON, GUSTAVE E. 

What is farming? ;By, G. E. Larson and 
W. M. Teller. Van Nostrand 1945 
110p maps (Van Nostrand farm hand- 
ooks) $2.95 

An introduction to farming in the United 
es which defines the subject, covers many 


aspects of it including the problems, pleasures, 
requirements and rewards 


FOR NATURE LOVERS 


Le SUEUR, MERIDEL 
North Stat country. Duell 1945 327p 
map (American folkways) $3 
A panorama of Sef section including 
onsin, Minnesota, and the western shores 
the Great Lakes—the lakes, plains, forests 
hills, the people, customs, folkways, and 
ry of a region which has played a vital 
in the ing of America 


TEALE, EpwIn Way, 1899- 

Lost woods; adventures of a naturalist; 
illus. with 200 photographs by the au- 
thor. Dodd 1945 326p illus $4 

The author reveals nature's wonderlands. 
luded afe impressions of “the beauties of 
dividual snowflakes; strange sights seen 
ile flying — the heart of a cloud; 
he tiny insect world inhabiting a single leaf; 

the grandeurs of the redwood forests 

e are cha on rare birdlife in Florida 


he se es sight from Hawk Moun- 
of bird migration in October.” Library 


; ral, 
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GHOSTS 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER, 1878- 
Unbidden guests; a book of real ghosts. 
Dodd 1945 322p $3 

“Every story in this volume is told as a 
genuine experience. Some of these narratives 
ere taken from the reports of the societies for 
psychical research in England and America, 
and as a result their authenticity has been sub- 
ject to close investigation. Though many have 


ne before been told in print—others were 
published from-time to time by individuals 
wi! standing is above suspicion.” Hunt 
tin 
LABOR 
LEVENSTEIN, AARON, 1910- 

Labor today and tomorrow. Knopf 1945 

p $2.75 

in analysis of labor history during the 
war, emphasizing the Montgomery Ward case. 
The problems of post-war labor-management. 
government relationship, i.¢., reconversion, un- 
employment, wages, union restrictions are also 
out. ined 
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NERVES 


MATHEWS, ARTHUR GUY 
Take it easy; the art of conquering your 
nerves; with 26 symbolical illus. by 
the author. Sheridan 2945 239p illus 
$2.98 


ta healthful tiviaw ‘i It ‘is the purpose of this 
in ivi t 

book to show the scientific connection between 
emotional frustrations and bodily ills 


RADIO PLAYS 


BaRNouwW, ERIK, 1908-_ ed. 

Radio drama in action; twenty-five plays 
of a changing world. Farrar 1945 397p 
$3 


rents, Stephen Vincent Benét, Joseph Gott 
lieb, Hector igny, Norman Rosten, Je 
rome Lawrence, E. Lee, Norman Cor 


Timothy J. Mulvey, Dryer, 
Lawrence Lader, Michael, Roi Ottley, 
Arnold Marquis, Arch Oboler 

RUSSIA 


MARTIN, JOHN STUART, 1900- ed. 

Picture history of Russia; ed. by J. S. 
Martin, with the consultetion of mem- 
bers of the staff for the intensive study 
of contemporary Russian civilization at 
Cornell university . Crown 1945 376p 


from pre-historic times to 1945 designed “to 
instruct the average man in the street, to help 
plain people obtain a plain picture of who 


STALIN, IosiF, 187 
Great patriotic war of the Soviet union. 
1 


rulers launched their * military at- 
, i on June 22, 1941 
was achieve 


TELEVISION 


Eppy, WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 1902- 
Television; the of tomorrow. Pren- 
tice-Hall Bie 330p illus $3.75 
This “was originally to 
summarize the problems end potentialities of 


Sik 


“hl 
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all the functions that go into a televison pro- 
duction.” Preface 


TRAINS 


Breese, Luctus Morris, 1902- 

Highball; a pageant of trains, Appleton- 
Century 1945 223p illus $6 

A companion volume to the author's 
“High iron,” “Highliners” and “Trains in 
transition,” containing railroad lore, with pho- 
Sr and slight text supplementing each 
other 


VETERANS ~ 


MELLAN, Eu H. 


Your rights as a veteran. Ackerman 1945 
135p $1.50 
A guidebook which answers questions 
about jobs, loans, life insurance, pensions, etc. 
and interprets the federal and state laws per- 
taining to servicemen’s rights 


THE WAR 


CARMER, CARL LAMSON, 1893- 
Jesse James of the Java sea. Farrar 1945 
119p $1.50 

The euthor reports “the stories of the 
submarines bg the war ae og c, the pee 
monotony routine : tension an 
elation of a strike, the proud exchange of 
yarns during shore the unsung heroism 
of the men. .. i it is the story of 
Skipper Bull Wright of the ‘Sturgeon,’ and 
his torpedo officer, young Chet Nimitz, his 
officers and men.” Kirkus 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, 1902- ed. 
Story of the second world war, ed. with 
historical narrative, by H. S. Com- 
mager. . . Little 1945 578p illus maps 
$3 
This book is not a history of the second 
world war in any formal sense. What this 
book does present is a series of stories, epi- 
sodes, vignettes, descriptions, analyses and 
historic statements by men and women who 
participated in cr or analyzed the 
war 


LAY, BeIRNE, 1909- 
I've had it; the survival of a bomb group 
commander. Harper 1945 141p $2 
A narrative of the author's escape thru 
enemy-held France—and of the aid the French 


gave him, It tells of the French themselves, 
warm, humorous and quietly heroic 


of this. were published 
Sele GaUde OF ten in face 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


CHAPMAN, MARISTAN, pseud. 
Treasure hunters; illus. by Mary Stevens. 





Appleton-Century 1945 175p illus 
$2.25 
“Beth Gillow and her chums .. . are 


visiting an aunt who lives near a Japanese 

internment camp. girls stumble on 

things they are not meant to see, and are in 
for plenty of trouble... The background of 

Tennessee mountains gives a regional flavor 

(to the story.” Kirkus 

Davis, ROBERT, 1881- 
Gid Granger; illus. by C B. Wilson. 
Holiday 1945 179p illus $2 

A “story of how a young American bo 
on a Vermont farm takes over the big. jo 
of running the farm when his older brother 
goes to war. A hard-working 4-H group 
pitch in to make their community into a bet- 
ter place—rugged individualists learn to pull 
together in the national emergency—and hu- 
man warmth lends understanding as foreigners 
and outsiders and intruders become contrib- 
uting, useful citizens.” Kirkus 

ELTING, MARY 

We are the government, by Mary Elting, 
in collaboration with Margaret Gossett ; 
charts and pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
Doubleday 1945 90p illus $2 

An explanation of how our federal gov- 
ernment opetates, using many illustrations to 
clarify the text 

LOKEN, NEWT 

Cheerleading & marching bands, by Newt 
Loken and Otis Dypwick. Barnes, A. 
S. 1945 95p illus (Barnes sports lib.) 
$1.25 

This small volume contains “instructions 
for everyone, from rooter king to band lead- 
er, audience, and even down to mascot. Con- 
tents include Qjialifications of good cheer- 
leaders; Attire and equipment; Basic motions; 

Yells; Stunts; Tumbling; Organizing cheering 

sections ; Pep meetings; Marching band.” Hunt- 

ting 
YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 

Fun with e ns; illus. with 78 dia- 
grams gnd 30 photographs. Appleton- 
Century 1945 159p illus $2.75 

Popularized science for high-school age, 
this covers briefly “the history of electricity, 
followed ty directions for building a home 
laboratory out of junkshop parts, with sug- 
gestions for performing a number of interest- 
ing though standard experiments.” Kirkus 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD. EDUCATION. 
LITERATURE COMMITTEE 
Told under the stars and stripes; an 
umbrella book . . . illus. by Nedda 
“Walker. Macmillan 1945 347p illus 
$2 








27 stories by the following authors: Eliz- 
abeth Orton Jones, Carolyn Haywood, Ann 
Nolan Clark, Delia Goetz, Marguerite de 
Angeli, Eva Knox Evans, Mabe! Leigh Hunt, 
Clara pag Carl Glick, ge Poo Love- 
lace, Lucy rague Mitchell, ris Gates, 
Elizabeth Palmer, Nan Gilbert, Florence Cran- 
nell Means, Helen Laughlin Marshall, Myna 
Lockwood, Mildred Jordan, Ruth Langland 
Holberg, Leslie G. Cameron, John Cournos, 
Arna Bontemps, Caroline R. Stone, Adelaide 
Wilson Arnold, Louis Zara, Walter and Mar- 
ion Havighurst 

BRADBURY, BIANCA 

Antique cat; drawings by Diana Thorne 
and Connie Moran. Winston 1945 

“Solomon, an enormous, moth-eaten alley 
cat from Fishtown, wanders into fashionable 
Hamilton street in search of a home and is 
taken im by an antique shop owner. 
(Illustrations and text, tell how Solomon 
earned the name of ‘antique cat’ and brought 
fame and success to the shop.” Bkl. 

HADER, BERTA (HOERNER) 

Rainbow’s end, by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan 1945 168p illus $2 

A ship’s carpenter who escapes death in 
a storm at sea settles down in Snug Harbor 
with his cat. “How the carpenter and the 
cat endear themselves to the whole little fish- 
ing hamlet and how the hamlet shows its col- 
lective gratitude ,completes the) story.” Kirkus 

LATHROP, DOROTHY PULIs, 1891- 

Skittle-skattle monkey. Macmillan 1945 
unp illus $2 

Story of a “monkey who manages to 
escape from his cage and wreck his master's 
house.” : 

JONES, MARY ALICE, 1898- 

Tell me about the Bible; illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. Rand McNally 1945 9ip illus 
$2 

An explanation of why the Bible is called 
“God's Book,” and tells how it came to be 
written down. In story-like text it brings to 
the child selections from the great Biblical 
stories with familiar, everyday situations of 
daily life 

MACDONALD, GOLDEN 

Little lost lamb; with illus. by Leonard 
Weisgatd. Doubleday 1945 unp illus 
$2 

High in the mountains the boy shepherd 
watched his . And that was where he 
lost his little black lamb. But late that night, 
after the stars came out and the wind blew 


cold, he and his went back up the 
treacherous mountainside to find the little lost 
lamb 


WESTON, CHRISTINE (GOUTIERE) 1904- 
Bhimsa the dancing bear; pictures by 
Roger Duvoisin. Scribner 1945 120p 
illus $2 
“Two boys on their own take to the 
roads of India, with Bhimsa-as companion.” 
N. Y. public lib. 
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Favorires (CLF) column represent the combined stand. 
the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
“Moines, Detroit, a Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 


Best Sell- 


ven im- 


each book 
has appeared on “best seller” lists to rst of last month in New York Tribune W cet!) 
Book Rovian ae New Paige Times Book Ie Review, Publisher's Weekly (monthly “N 
ers”), Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (. .) mean not on BS lists. 
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BRD (Book Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 
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Costain. Black rose. Ag 45 BRD MacDoNaLp. Egg and I. O '45 

4+ 2-<.. . csduae ae wees Bis os 163 35 BREF BG wat ddgi> sn dalrnkss»'s 83 616 
Lewis. Cass Timberlane. $'45 BRD Winwarz. Life of the heart. O '45 

4 4. pio Sahar eas ob ou RS 93 24 BRD 3+ 2 Js aiSen Cees. 63 «1! 
ULLMAN. PBs 62 Ag’4s BRD Wricut. Black boy. F ‘45 BRD 

Bl Se eh ee ee ne Caer ge was Hes 74 35 SH 2 1.555 eek wea blelis Caeks. 50.20 83 
ements. Forever Amber. O ‘44 aa ee Up front. Je “45 BRD 

BRD 64> Foe Fone tedecectuves Oo 131 | 3 3 38D jac en ee tae +s 49 55 
Hitton. So well remembered. Ag Piue Brave men. N "44 egy 32 $7 112 

45 BRD 4+ 1— .,.......... 54. 42 | Bromrrerp. Pleasant Ap ‘45 
Hosarr, Peacock sheds his tail. $ °45 BRD 3+ 1—..... ya 34 81 

BRD 4 ts cgieses ween $4 28 | Huxiey. Perennial philosophy. BRD | 
RAND. The fountainhead. Je 43 34 Yas o's cn ees 34 

BRD 5+ 2— ccc ssceveeeee+s 53 77 | James. Cherokee strip. O45 BRD 
PINCKNEY. Three o'clock dinner, $ ee oe ee 30 2 

‘45 BRD 7+ 2—..........-. 52 25 | Lawrence. Star danced. Je’45 BRD 
ag River road. O 45 ..... eee ie | 4 a ee ani 27 
HELLABARGER. from Castile. RUSSELL istory ilos- 

Ja ‘45 LG bab 4h 2— csseee 45 106 ophy. O'45 BRD 3+ ........ 4 2 
MARSHALL... World, the flesh and Cerr. Try and stop me. N*44 BRD 

Father Smith. Je*45 BRD 8+2— 41 45 SO Be hin ave iis laeetaeins 3c 26 116 
LANGLEY. Ling ie the steatite My HAHN. China to me. N "44 BRD 

‘45 BRD 64 2—.......... ‘ie & OP Rett sin cs oss cds 26 
STREET. The pee O’'45 BRD KANE. Plantation parade. N ‘45 BRD 

ss You ‘andi of. a Wruae alan San ad > 6 a 26 
BRINIG ‘ou R ILLISON, strangers. 

3+ Ge ines a Th oped at |S ‘45 BRD 3+ ...:..; DE i's « 26 
SIMONOV. Days and nights. N 45 SCHLESINGER. Age of Jackson. ag 
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Chin ceiiey Eble Malin Mita ducing Deeaibale Little by Louise May 
Alcott; Freddy and the by Walter R. Brooks; Black stallion returns, ys Walter Farley: 


Bird’s Christmas carols; and ; bbit hill, by Robert Lawson. 
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Autobiography of William Allen White, Macmillan © lab Biker Moneta Mena. Beptiesl, discoveries, bs 


In Canada: sa Si co 7 Mem ne Brave companioan, by Rath Adams Kaigh 


Barnes. Macrae 


LrreraRY GUILD — nary =o group: Wonderful voyage, by Ruth Lang 
David the king, wy Guin sane Pal press Primary group: Wind island, by Hedvig Collin. Vikio: 
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To Daler: Independence ts Not Bung 


BS MEN Wao S1GNED the immortal ‘ Declaration” in 1776 cid moe guddenly fi 

arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life. 
For years they had been reading and thinking about human needs and wants, and 
the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the: bleaded 
product of their best mental efforts. 


In their day we had no free education system, leila Cla decd ta 7 
useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every part of our land, even to 4 
the remotest hamlet, every American child is given an equal chance to learn; to mm 
become acquainted with the material facts on which men and women base 
their individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. 
“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,’ says Bargin E. 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessec, ‘‘is'to train the youth 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now 
and in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social, 
inoral and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and 
when they have accepted their personal responsibilities of citizenship, they 
will be better prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the 
maintenarice of peace and security for America and the world. 
mM PThaed counacs tof shbdy Which will provide the type of Canisibig aiid in- 
struction to, prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to 
. assume the responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curric- 
*, clum of every school throughout the land. 


vi P “As ap auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock 

aps Americanism, thé value of The Reader's Digest is very high. It serves as an 
excellent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the 
ia the benefits, me the responsibilities pad. arte 


The Reader Digest 











